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which the United States is or may 
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eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
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Communist Pressures on Free-World Relationships 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy* 


It is, I know, stating the obvious to suggest that 
the present moment is what the Europeans term 
a most interesting conjuncture in the state of our 
foreign relations. We live in a highly competitive 
era and under the constant pressure of a rival so- 
cial system. The leadership of that system strives 
by every device and stratagem to promote its 
worldwide program, to enhance its power 
throughout the world, to prove that its system is 
the wave of the future and that our social struc- 
ture based on democratic capitalism is decadent. 
In his genial efforts to persuade us of the value 
of his version of peaceful coexistence the loqua- 
cious Soviet Prime Minister, Mr. Nikita Khrush- 
chev, perhaps to reassure himself, says, “Whether 
you like it or not, history is on our side. We 
will bury you!” And he adds, “Ail the world 
will come to communism. History does not ask 
whether you like it or not.” 

That is the main issue which divides world 
forces today and the reason why our foreign pol- 
icy is conditioned on the fundamental struggle of 
the dynamic and powerful forces which oppose 
each other over the issue. Perhaps a weakness of 
our position in the struggle is the unwillingness, 
the reluctance, of the people of the free world to 
engage in a struggle into which they are literally 
pushed by the aggressive and unrelenting char- 
acter of the Communist crusade. 

Of course the free world’s notion of the meaning 
of the words “peaceful coexistence” throughout the 
postwar period has been the honest, simple idea 
that we desire to live at peace with our neighbors, 
not coveting the territory of any people and con- 
tent that each nation decide for itself the internal 


1 Address made before the Worcester Economic Club, 
Worcester, Mass., on Feb. 10 (press release 101). 
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political and social structure in which its people 
wish to live. But so many words in the Soviet 
vocabulary do not convey the same meaning to 
their minds that the identical words do in our 
lexicon. Thus “peaceful coexistence” in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s dictionary implies a requirement 
that the free world accept the inevitability of 
communism, that it accept the status quo in those 
areas where the Communist system has been im- 
posed by force and maneuver, that it offer no 
resistance anywhere to the propagation of Com- 
munist ideology and the expansion of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc, and especially that it not resort to 
positions of strength. He describes deviation from 
that formula as warmongering. 

Under the circumstances, and with the time you 
have so kindly allocated, it might be well to discuss 
generally the state of relations between the free 
world and the Sino-Soviet bloc as this overshadows 
our entire foreign policy. I will try to show how 
this affects our relations in some of the major 
world areas. After that I shall do my best to 
answer questions, should you have any. 


Free World-Soviet Bloc Relations 


A fair conclusion drawn from the events of 1958 
in the Far East, the Middle East, and more re- 
cently those involving Berlin and Germany is that 
a major change in the relative power positions as 
between the free world and the Communist forces 
isnot imminent. In a material sense it would seem 
that there is as favorable a prospect for continued 
substantial industrial and economic growth in the 
Western World as there may be in the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. On balance I believe that the political trends 
seem to be running more favorably to the West 
than to the bloc countries. These trends have been 
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stimulated by the free-world success in the Middle 
East, in the Formosa Strait issue, and by the firm 
stand on the Berlin question. 

This country remains closely associated with its 
partners in the North Atlantic Alliance and the 
other treaty relationships, such as the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization, in which it participates 
with 42 nations. One of the objectives of the 
Soviet leadership is to separate this country from 
its allies. 

We continue acutely aware of the importance 
of the countries of Eastern Europe. We under- 
stand the predicament in which the peoples of 
those areas exist under Soviet domination and re- 
strictions. We know how closely related their 
problems are to the German question. We con- 
tinue to cooperate in a practical way with the free 
government of Yugoslavia, determined as it is to 
pursue its own independent course, free from 
great-power pressures. 

There should be no doubt that your Government 
observes closely the developments occurring in 
Communist China. We are watching carefully 
the crude experiment in human bondage now 
operating in the mainland communes. In point 
of sheer numbers this is the most massive social 
experiment in world history and the most ruth- 
less. It is accompanied by continued Sino-Soviet 
cooperation in the economic, political, and mili- 
tary fields. No doubt this involves many anxieties 
on the Soviet side and a considerable drain on 
Russian resources. We have just been told of an 
important agreement by the U.S.S.R. to supply a 
variety of industrial plant equipment valued in 
the neighborhood of $11 billion equivalent. No 
doubt Peiping is absorbed with internal Chinese 
problems and developments which distract it 
from an active foreign policy, although its eager- 
ness to play a leading role in world affairs is 
manifest from the statements of its leaders, such 
as that of Chou En-lai the other day at Moscow. 
We maintain an informal contact with the Com- 
munist regime through ambassadorial talks in 
Warsaw. 

We remain loyal to our alliance with the 
Republic of China. The Chinese Communist 
regime continues its policy of coercion and threats 
regarding the offshore islands and Formosa. 

As you know, the keystone of our policy of 
collective security is the North Atlantic Alliance. 
The solidarity of that alliance is cause for satis- 
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faction. The Soviet leadership regularly asserts 
its suspicions regarding the fact that the United 
States has established military bases in various 
world areas. These suspicions are related to 
expressed Russian doubts and apprehensions 
concerning the future peaceful intentions of the 
United States. The Russian leadership assert 
that they do not understand why we should 
maintain such bases unless we intend to attack 
the Soviet Union. They prefer to forget the 
reasons which led to our policy of collective 
security and forward strategy. I suppose they 
remember our hasty demobilization after World 
War II. They undoubtedly recall with satisfac- 
tion those postwar years when we neglected to a 
large extent our military establishment and our 
advanced weapons technology, including the field 
of missiles and rocketry. We then concentrated 
our national energies on the economic and social 
adjustments necessary after a tremendous war 
effort. I am not sure that they do understand 
that. But we remember that the Soviet Union 
lost hardly a day after World War II in the 
development of a powerful military establishment, 
in ambitious plans for a huge submarine fleet, a 
tremendous air arm, nuclear weapons in whose 
development the wartime information gained 
from the United States was an invaluable asset. 
They spared no effort or expense and laid hands 
on every possible German scientist and specialist 
in the field of rocketry and missiles. 

As their power grew it was accompanied by 
ambitious political projects of expansion which 
led to the seizure of Czechoslovakia, to the Berlin 
blockade, and to Korea. Thus the realization 
dawned on us finally that we were in the presence 
of an all-out organized effort to dominate the 
world. It was old-fashioned Russian expan- 
sionism fortified by a worldwide ideological dream 
under the banner of international communism. 

Inevitably this led to the adoption of a policy 
of collective security by the countries of the free 
world, including our own. A policy of forward 
strategy was unavoidable. In this age of new and 
staggering developments in weapons technology it 
was evident that the burden was too great for any 
single country to bear alone in isolation. Our first 
major step was participation in the North Atlantic 
Alliance, which now joins 15 nations in a solid de- 
fensive grouping. Our participation marked a 
major departure from American traditional senti- 
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ment, which had opposed our joining in such 
alliances since the earlier days of our national his- 
tory. Now necessity left no alternative. 


21st Communist Party Congress 


Great attention in the field of foreign affairs has 
naturally been directed to the convocation in Mos- 
cow of the 21st Congress of the Communist Party 
at the end of January, not quite 3 years after the 
20th Party Congress, which was memorable for 
the downgrading of Stalin. Virtually the only 
formal] business before this Congress was Premier 
Khrushchev’s ambitious 7-year plan for economic 
development. But the Congress came at a time of 
important changes in the world scene, both within 
the Soviet Union and beyond it. Whether or not 
these developments appear on the agenda, they 
must be considered as we listen to the statements 
of Soviet leaders at this time. 

One important change is the emurgence of Nikita 
Khrushchev in what appears to be a dominating 
position in the U.S.S.R., the climax of a struggle 
between a faction headed by Mr. Khrushchev and 
one headed by Messrs. Malenkov and Molotov. 
We are told that the Khrushchev group favors ex- 
perimentation and reform in practical operational] 
matters, with adjustments of theory as required, 
while the other faction, although not opposed to 
changes, nevertheless wished to keep policies and 
methods essentially as they were, on the theory 
that time had tested and proven their merit. 

Other developments include the failure of co- 
operation between Socialist and Communist 
parties abroad, as advocated by the 20th Party 
Congress; the diminished influence and appeal of 
Western European Communist parties; a signifi- 
cant shift away from communism by governments 
of many Middle and Far Eastern countries; and 
the supposed opening of new opportunities for the 
expansion of Soviet influence in Africa and South 
America. 

The major event of the 21st Congress was the 
long speech by Nikita Khrushchev. In it che So- 
viet Premier reaffirmed the line that peaceful co- 
existence with the West is now possible, describing 
it as the basis of Soviet foreign policy. However, 
his endorsement of the relatively tough Soviet 
policy line which has emerged in the past year and 
the tone of confidence in the strength and achieve- 
ments of the Soviet bloc raise the possibility that 
the Soviet leaders in the future may be prepared to 
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incur greater risks in the pursuit of Soviet foreign 
policy objectives. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s confidence was qualified, how- 
ever, to the degree that the old theme that the cap- 
italist world is crisis-ridden and afflicted with 
“insoluble contradictions” was touched on only 
briefly, possibly indicating that impressions of 
Western strength were conveyed to the Soviet 
leadership by Mr. Mikoyan. 

The speech by China’s Chou En-lai before the 
Congress was more militant than Khrushchev’s, 
suggesting the contrasts the West may face in 
dealing with China or Russia and suggesting also 
the possibility of future differences between those 
two powers. Both Khrushchev and Chou seemed 
sensitive to Western speculations of difference be- 
tween the two nations, both of them denying that 
any such differences exist. 

In contrast to the lack of emphasis by Khrush- 
chev upon the “contradictions” of Western society, 
Chou declared that “the enemy rots away with 
every passing day.” While Khrushchev argued 
that growing Communist strength makes war less 
inevitable, Chou warned that “imperialist war 
maniacs may stake their hopes on war.” 

The speech by First Deputy Premier [Anastas 
I.] Mikoyan, in comparison with that of Chou, 
was quite moderate in theme, tone, and language. 
He devoted most of his speech to reporting on-his 
American trip.?- His central theme was that the 
American people clearly want peace, good rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, and an end to the 
cold war. Like Khrushchev, he emphasized that 
war is not inevitable and said that lasting peace 
may be assured even while the world is partly 
capitalist. This point represents a new doctrinal 
step beyond the “war is not inevitable” dogma 
enunciated at the 20th Congress 3 years ago. It 
may have resulted, at least in part, from criticism 
Mikoyan heard in the United States that Soviet 
Communist doctrine provides no future for the 
West except war or conquest by communism. 


Berlin 

On Berlin and Germany Premier Khrushchev 
did little more than reiterate previous Soviet pro- 
posals and launch a sharp attack on Chancellor 
Adenauer. Mikoyan said very little in his speech 
about Berlin and Germany, and nothing new. He 


2Mr. Mikoyan made an unofficial visit to the United 
States Jan. 4-20. 
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did, however, report in some detail the fact that 
Americans of both political parties had made clear 
to him that our policy on Berlin has firm biparti- 
san support. 

There was some concern voiced in this country 
shortly after Mikoyan returned to Russia that he 
might have taken the wrong impression back to 
Khrushchev about America’s intentions, that he 
might confuse debate between us with division 
among us, or that he might mistake courtesy for 
weakness. Apparently he has made no such mis- 
take. He apparently recognized the facts and re- 
ported them to his colleagues. This practical, 
realistic approach is perhaps a sign of the ability 
which not only brought Mr. Mikoyan to a high 
place but has kept him there. 

The United States Government is under no il- 
lusion as to the dangers inherent in the Berlin 
situation. A miscalculation there by either side 
could lead to complications of the gravest sort. 
But neither are we under any illusion as to the 
importance of Berlin—to Germany, to Europe, 
and to every free nation, including this one. If 
the Western nations should default their obliga- 
tions there, this also would unquestionably lead to 
grave complications. Therefore, as President 


Eisenhower put it in his state of the Union mes- 


sage,® 

Acting with other free nations we have the solemn obli- 
gation to defend the people of free Berlin against any 
effort to destroy their freedom. 

While we are resolved to stand firm on Berlin, 
however, we are not less resolved to seek every 
opportunity for meaningful negotiation of the 
German question. It is with the purpose of ex- 
ploring every avenue to negotiation and seeking 
the agreement of our allies on a joint position that 
Secretary Dulles recently visited London, Paris, 
and Bonn.* 

Opinions differ as to what the chances are for 
a realistic, reasonable negotiation with the Soviet 
Union at this time. At this stage, it seems to 
me, it is more constructive to know clearly what 
our own decisions are, and to carry them out to 
the limit of the strength and wisdom God gives 
us, than to seek too hard to read the minds of the 
other side. 

If we can negotiate successfully, we shall. If 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 26, 1959, p. 115. 
* See p. 296. 
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we cannot, then we must face the requirements 
of whatever comes next. 


Western Unity 


Not only did Mr. Mikoyan give full weight in 
his speech to America’s bipartisan unity in the 
field of foreign policy; he acknowledged also that 
leaders of both parties assured him that this 
country continues to maintain a common policy 
on Europe with its NATO allies. 

This country does indeed maintain a common 
policy with its allies, a fact dramatized by the 
personal consultations just held in Europe by our 
able Secretary of State. We are glad Mr. 
Mikoyan observed this fact also and reported 
on it. 

Later in his speech the First Deputy sounded 
the standard theme of Russia’s “serious suspi- 
cions” regarding the existence of military bases 
in lands near her borders and America’s security 
arrangements with neighbors of the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet leaders continue to accuse the United 
States of engaging in cold-war methods. No 
matter how defensive, no matter what the provo- 
cation, it is the West, according to them, which 
is guilty of the cold war. 

They fail to take note of the fact that the cold 
war had its beginning in a speech by Josef Stalin 
in Moscow in February of 1946, when Stalin de- 
clared that the wartime alliance had been dictated 
by expediency alone. He reminded his listeners 
that Communist doctrine considered war with the 
capitalist countries inevitable. He outlined the 
economic plans which were to lay the basis to fight 
what he called the “inevitable” future war. The 
Soviet leaders also fail to acknowledge the fact 
that in announcing the Marshall plan in June of 
1947 ® Secretary of State Marshall declared, “Our 
policy is directed not against any country or 
doctrine but against hunger, poverty, desperation, 
and chaos,” and he invited the Soviet Union to 
share in Marshall plan aid. 

In the matter of military alliances and military 
bases, let it be remembered that the Soviet Union 
has remained in actual military occupation of 
other countries since the end of World War II, 
for what it declared to be reasons of its own 
security, despite the fact that the other wartime 
allies, not merely by words but by the act of dis- 


*BuLietTin of June 15, 1947, p. 1159. 
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mantling their military establishment, made it 
clear at the end of the war that they had no ag- 
gressive ambitions. It was only after Soviet 
aggressive expansion in Eastern Europe, the 
Berlin blockade of 1948, the takeover in Czecho- 
slovakia, and Communist aggression in Korea 
that the free-world powers resorted, purely in 
self-defense, to a system of collective security. 

The Soviet leaders gloss over with pious lan- 
guage the growth of their own immense, centrally 
controlled military establishment, which makes a 
system of collective security inevitable if the free 
world is to survive, especially the many nations 
situated in Europe and Asia relatively near to the 
frontiers of the Soviet bloc. The speech of Pre- 
mier Khrushchev at the 21st Party Congress again 
demonstrates the “missile rattling” which has now 
become a familiar theme of Communist propa- 
ganda. Surely Mr. «Khrushchev does not expect 
that this obvious cold-war technique will encour- 
age us to dismantle our defenses. 


“The Thaw” 

At a reception shortly before the opening of the 
21st Congress, it is reported that Premier Khrush- 
chev spoke of “the possibility of a thaw” in East- 
West relations, and in his Congress speech he said, 


. . . In America there is a growing number of adherents 
of friendly, neighborly relations with the Soviet Union. 


You and I know very well that in America there 
is a large number of adherents of friendly, neigh- 
borly relations with every country. As Mr. Mi- 
koyan rediscovered, we are an open, friendly peo- 
ple. It was out of this spirit of friendliness, a 
spirit of complete good faith, that we demobilized 
at the end of the Second World War. In the same 
good faith, with the same good will, we sought 
with all our power to find the means of practical 
cooperation with the Soviet Union. Berlin, in a 
sense, was a “test tube” in which the possibilities 
of cooperation were tried out. We made conces- 
sion after concession. We went the “second mile” 
and further. 

But in the eyes of the men of the Kremlin the 
concessions we made then were not a sign of good 
will but of weakness. A period we saw as a chance 
for peace they saw as a chance for expansion. 

Now the leaders of the Soviet Union tell us they 
want to be friends. We hope they do. But let us 
remember that, while Soviet words have changed, 
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their policies so far have not. This was made clear 
by the Mikoyan visit and confirmed by the 
Khrushchev speech. And let us bear in mind that 
Berlin, the original test tube of friendliness and 
cooperation, has again been used by Moscow to in- 
tensify the cold war. Let us keep in mind also the 
pattern of zigzag, of hot and cold, of Soviet pol- 
icy since the death of Stalin. And let us remem- 
ber that while Mr. Khrushchev in his New Year’s 
message to the United States ° was wishing us well- 
being, happiness, peace and tranquillity, Soviet 
propaganda was declaring to the world that the 
United States had supplied Batista with bombs, 
guns, and napalm and that the United States “will 
now have to pay.” 

It is our hope that eventually, as Soviet society 
matures and the facts of life in a thermonuclear 
age have their effect, the full, fanatic hostility of 
communism may soften. But we have only Com- 
munist words, not deeds, to indicate that this is so 
today. We must be realistic in dealing with Com- 
munists as they are, not as we hope they will be. 
The extent to which the professional Party ap- 
paratus, for whom Communist doctrine serves as 
justification for existence, has filled the political 
vacuum left by the collapse of Stalin’s compli- 
cated system of checks, balances, and terror and 
the influence of the present extremely virulent 
stage of the Chinese Communist revolution make it 
necessary for us to allow for the possibility that 
the next few years of Soviet policy might be more, 
rather than less, hostile toward us, whatever its 
outward guise. 


Uncommitted Areas 


As I noted earlier, the 21st Congress comes at 
a time of an apparent shift away from communism 
on the part of the governments of some Middle 
and Far Eastern countries and when the Com- 
munist leadership apparently sees opportunities 
for expanding Soviet influence in Africa and 
South America. 

For understanding the problems of the Afro- 
Asian arc it is important to recognize that, al- 
though both East and West have a great concern 
with the course of developments there, the major 
forces at work originate not from the outside but 
from within. Someone has said that the emer- 


*For the text of a message to President Eisenhower 
from Kliment Voroshilovy and Nikita Khrushchev, see 
ibid., Jan. 26. 1959, p. 131. 
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gence of those peoples to independence, and their 
striving toward economic and social advance- 
ment, is the most important fact of the mid-20th 
century. 

The effort of Western policy is to assist this 
historic development with two purposes in mind: 
first, to keep it in peaceful channels and prevent 
an explosion that might involve everyone; second, 
to encourage trends favorable to full independence 
and democratic institutions. 

The increasing knowledge in all that area of 
the true nature of communism comes in part, 
perhaps, as a result of the Hungarian suppression, 
because of the manipulations of Soviet economic 
aid to Yugoslavia, because of the shocking reports 
of the Chinese communes, and because of the 
implications of the Pasternak affair. 

The prompt and sympathetic response of the 
United States and other Western nations to the 
economic and financial needs of Asian develop- 
ment has underlined the contrast between the 
policies of the free world and those of the Soviet 
bloc. Our efforts help to remind those nations 
that they have an alternative to Communist 
methods and Communist help in seeking to ad- 
vance. It is an important article of Western 


policy simply to preserve for them this freedom 
of choice. It is fundamental to Communist pur- 
poses eventually to deny them this choice. We 
are glad these nations themselves are becoming 
more aware of the difference. 

The upsurge of nationalism and the awaken- 
ing of peoples are particularly dramatic on the 


African Continent. A major problem there is 
the adjustment between the relationship of de- 
pendent territories and the governing European 
countries. Although violent incidents do from 
time to time occur in this process—the birth pangs 
of a nation are seldom painless—in general we are 
witnessing a normal pattern of development, as 
the African areas ready themselves for independ- 
ence and the governing countries give consider- 
ation to the problems this raises. 

Here as elsewhere our Government maintains 
friendly contact with these historic movements 
in a spirit of cooperation and helpfulness. 

In the Middle East, where political evolution 
has been particularly rapid, I am glad to say there 
is an improved understanding of American poli- 
cies and objectives. We shall hope and work for 
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betterment of conditions and constructive solu- 
tions of difficult problems, such as those involving 
Arab-Israeli relations and refugees. 

In summing up, I would like to strike an en- 
couraging note based on the inherent strength of 
our world position. This is not the moment for 
smug complacency, but by the same token dark 
foreboding is both unwise and unjustifiable. I find 
that in the major world areas—Europe, the Middle 
East, Africa, Latin America, and the Far East— 
there are aflirmative factors and free-world assets 
which with faith and determination offer ample 
guaranties for our future security. 


Secretary Dulles Exchanges Views 
With European Allies 


Following is a statement made by Secretary 
Dulles on February 3 before his departure for 
Europe, where he talked with government lead- 
ers of France, the United Kingdom, and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and with the Secretary 
General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, Paul-Henri Spaak, together with a statement 
made at the National Airport, Washington, D.C., 
upon his return on February 9. 


STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 3 


White House press release dated February 3 


I have discussed with the President my visit to 
London, Paris, and Bonn, on which I am now 
leaving. We considered together the highly com- 
plicated situation that is developing as a result of 
Soviet threats, particularly with respect to Berlin. 

I feel that it will be useful now to have talks 
with the leaders of the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany, and with Secre- 
tary General Spaak, as we together consider plans 
for our future actions. I also expect to explore 
the possibility of subsequent talks about Germany 
among the representatives of the four powers 
which have the responsibility for the settlement of 
the German question and the reunification of Ger- 
many: Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States. I hope that some long 
overdue progress can be made in this respect, just 
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as we have the same hope with reference to dis- 
armament. 

The President and I have no doubt that my per- 
sonal and intimate talks with leaders of those who 
share a common destiny will serve to solidify the 
unity of the Western allies and to demonstrate 
once again our determination not to yield before 
threats. 


STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 9 


Press release 99 dated February 9 


I have talked in London, Paris, and Bonn with 
governmental leaders of those countries and with 
Secretary General Spaak of NATO. 

We have had a useful exchange of views pri- 
marily on the serious situation created by Soviet 
threats and repudiations concerning Berlin. 

We have reconfirmed the unity and firmness of 
our position expressed in the joint communique of 
the four powers at Paris December 14.1 We do 
not accept the substitution of East Germans for 
the Soviet Union in its responsibilities toward 
Berlin and its obligations to us. We are resolved 
that our position in, and access to, West Berlin 
shall be preserved. We are in general agreement 
as to the procedures we shall follow if physical 
means are invoked to interfere with our rights in 
this respect. 

We discussed the whole problem of Germany. 
We exchanged views on the prospects for a for- 
eign ministers meeting with the Soviet Union at 
which all aspects of the German problem can be 
discussed, not only Berlin and a peace treaty, as 
the Soviets propose, but also reunification and Eu- 
ropean security, as the Western powers have 
proposed. 

We are willing to talk with the Soviets in a 
sincere effort to reach agreements. 

The leaders of the British, French, German, 
and United States Governments will keep in close 
contact on the German situation, and their foreign 
ministers contemplate meetings as may be appro- 
priate. Officers at other levels will be in consul- 
tation on specific questions. 

I return encouraged by the unity, understand- 
ing, and resolution in the three countries I visited. 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 29, 1958, p. 1041. 
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Working Group To Meet Again 
To Discuss Position on Germany 


Press release 112 dated February 13 


An ad hoe Working Group consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and the United 
States has been meeting in Washington in a spirit 
of cordial cooperation since February 4. The 
principal responsibility of the Working Group 
has been the drafting of replies to the Soviet note 
of January 10, 1959. It has also discussed in a 
preliminary way some of the substantive prob- 
lems involved in the development of a Western 
position. 

The Working Group has concluded the present 
phase of its consultations. It will meet again in 
Paris at the beginning of March to continue its 
work. If developments warrant, the Foreign Min- 
isters of France, Germany, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States may convene in Paris be- 
fore the April NATO meeting. 


President Has No Plans To Visit 
Soviet Union 


Statement by James C. Hagerty 
Press Secretary to the President 


White House (Thomasville, Ga.) press release dated February 6 


Premier Khrushchev’s invitation to President 
Eisenhower to visit the Soviet Union occurred in 
a lengthy speech which contained very hostile ref- 
erences to U.S. leaders. It seems strange that 
Premier Khrushchev, if he really welcomes a visit 
by the President, would extend it in such circum- 
stances. 

The President has no present plans to make 
such a visit—in fact he hasn’t received any invi- 
tation, except through the reports of an offhand 
invitation extended in a political speech. 

Ever since he has been in office, President Eisen- 
hower has always made it clear that he was will- 
ing to go anywhere in the world if, by so doing, 
such a visit would serve the cause of peace. 
Should future developments suggest that a visit 
to the Soviet Union—or anywhere else—would 
serve to advance this cause, then it certainly would 
be considered. 
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The Universality of Lincoln’s Ideals 


Remarks by President Eisenhower* 


Ninety-eight years ago today the President- 
elect of the United States boarded a train in 
Springfield, Illinois, to start the long journey to 
his Nation’s capital. That same day a Wash- 
ington newspaper reported tie election in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, of another president, Jefferson 
Davis, and from Fort Sumter came a report of 
“preparations for attack.” 

In bidding farewell to Springfield, Lincoln 
shared his innermost thoughts with old friends. 
In part, he said: “I now leave, not knowing when 
or whether ever, I may return, with a task before 
me greater than that which rested upon Wash- 
ington. Without the assistance of that Divine 
Being Who ever attended him, I cannot succeed. 
With that assistance I cannot fail.” 

Four years and two months later Abraham 
Lincoln was dead—but the Union again united. 
Now, said Secretary of War Stanton, “he belongs 
to the ages.” 

But Abraham Lincoln belongs not only to the 
ages but to all humanity. Immortality is his in 
the hearts of all who love freedom everywhere 
in the world. 

Each year 2 million people visit the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington. 

In New Delhi a Lincoln Society is establishing 
a museum in his honor. 

High school students in Tokyo last summer 
ranked him as the most respected of all world 
figures. 

“Of all the great national statesmen of history,” 
Russia’s Tolstoy thought, “Lincoln is the only 
giant.” 

In the Caucasian Mountains a wild chieftain 
asked of a visitor, “Tell us about the greatest 
ruler in the world. We want to know something 
about this man who was so great that he even 
forgave the crimes of his greatest enemies and 
shook brotherly hands with those whe had plotted 
against his life.” 

The first President of modern China, Sun Yat- 
sen, found his three basic principles of govern- 
ment in Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

For many years India’s Prime Minister Nehru 


*Made at the National Lincoln Sesquicentennial Dinner 
at Washington, D.C., on Feb. 11 (White House press 
release). 
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has kept, on the study table, a brass mold of Lin- 
coln’s right hand. “I look at it every day,” Nehru 
tells us; “it is strong, firm and yet gentle... it 
gives me great strength.” 

The birth, 150 years ago, which we here honor, 
gave the Nation a son who a half century later 
was summoned to lead our Republic through the 
tragedy of civil war. And as Lincoln fought for 
union and liberty he insisted always that “the 
struggle of today is not altogether for today—it 
is for a vast future also.” 

As we turn our eyes to that future, other words 
of his seem applicable. He said: “The tendency 
to undue expansion is unquestionably the chief 
difficulty. How to do something, and still not do 
too much, is the question. . . . I would not bor- 
row money. I am against an overwhelming, 
crushing system. Suppose, that at each session, 
Congress shall first determine how much money 
can, for that year, be spared for improvements; 
then apportion that sum to the most important 
objects.” 

That the spirit of Lincoln be close at hand as 
we meet each successive challenge to freedom is 
the earnest hope of all Americans—indeed it is 
the hope of freedom’s sentinels wherever they 
stand. 

Pushing always ahead in our quest for a just 
peace and freedom for all men we can do no better 
than live by his prescription: “by the best cultiva- 
tion of the physical world, beneath and around 
us; and the intellectual and moral world within us, 
we shall secure an individual, social, and political 
prosperity and happiness, whose course shall be 
onward and upward, and which, while the earth 
endures, shall not pass away.” 


President To Join in Ceremonies 
Opening St. Lawrence Seaway 


White House press release dated February 11 

The White House announced on February 11 
that President Eisenhower will go to Canada 
June 26 to join Queen Elizabeth II in the cere- 
monies marking the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway at the St. Lambert Lock near Montreal. 

The President and Mrs. Eisenhower will fly 
from Washington to Montreal in the morning 
and join Her Majesty and Prince Philip on the 
royal yacht Britannia for the opening ceremonies. 
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Details of the program are being worked out 
by officials of the Canadian and the US. 
Governments. 

A similar announcement is being made by 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker. 


Letters of Credence 


Chile 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Chile, 
Walter Muller Hess, presented his credentials to 
President Eisenhower on February 13. For texts 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 110. 


Anniversary of Declaration 
of Baltic Independence 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 113 dated February 14 

This year we commemorate the 41st anniversary 
of the declarations of independence of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. At this time it is well for 
the free world to recall the step-by-step process 
by which the independence of the Baltic peoples 
was destroyed after two decades of freedom and 
progress. 

In treaties with Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
signed in 1920, Soviet Russia pledged itself to 
renounce forever all rights of sovereignty in the 
three countries. Similar pledges were embodied 
in other agreements signed in the following two 
decades. The last agreements were pacts of mu- 
tual assistance, negotiated at the insistence of the 
Soviets in September and October of 1939. These 
pacts authorized the stationing of Soviet forces 
in the Baltic states. The Soviet Minister of For- 
eign Affairs gave solemn assurances that the pacts 
were innocent and protective in nature, stating 
that they expressly stipulated the inviolability of 
the sovereignty of the Baltic states. During the 
weeks preceding the conclusion of the pacts, how- 
ever, the U.S.S.R. had already signed secret proto- 
cols with Nazi Germany which recognized the 
Baltic states as belonging in the Soviet sphere of 
influence. Immediately after the signing of the 
pacts of mutual assistance, the U.S.S.R. com- 
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menced sending troops into Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. In June 1940 the Soviets demanded 
that the Governments of the three Baltic states 
be reorganized, demands which the Baltic states 
were powerless to resist. The military occupation 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia began simul- 
taneously with the formation of new Governments. 
There followed rigged elections which resulted, in 
July of 1940, in the incorporation of the Baltic 
states, as Soviet Socialist Republics, into the 
Soviet Union. 

The United States was quick to denounce this 
aggression and refused to recognize the forced 
incorporation of the Baltic states into the U.S.S.R. 
Today, over 18 years later, we wish to assure the 
people of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia once 
more that they are not forgotten. The United 
States still aspires, in the words of the Atlantic 
Charter, “to see sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them.” 


DLF Loan for Bolivian Sugar Mill 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 5 (press release 95) that the U.S. Develop- 
ment Loan Fund and Gasser y Cia., Industries 
“La Belgica” S.A., signed an agreement on Feb- 
ruary 5 by which the DLF will lend the company 
$2.5 million for use in expanding its sugar mill 
near Santa Cruz in Bolivia. 

The Gasser firm, with its sugar mill and 
related enterprises, presently employs 500 people 
directly, operates 3,000 hectares (7,413 acres) of 
its own land, and buys sugarcane from neighbor- 
ing farmers. Eight thousand people are estimated 
to depend on this enterprise for their livelihoods. 

The DLF loan will permit expansion of the 
firm’s output from 12 million pounds of sugar a 
year to 34 million pounds. This in turn will pro- 
vide increased employment and a market for 
further agricultural production in the area. This 
mill machinery will be purchased in the United 
States. 

The plant’s expanded output will save $1.1 mil- 
lion in foreign exchange now spent for Bolivian 
sugar imports—a factor important to the Bolivian 
economy. Depressed markets for tin and tungsten 
have created a shortage of foreign exchange in 
that country. The loan will be repayable in 10 
years, and the interest rate is 514 percent. 
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United States Balance of Payments With Latin America 
During the First Three Quarters of 1958 


by Walther Lederer and Nancy F. Culbertson 


The total of our payments to Latin America 
resulting from merchandise imports, service 
transactions, Government grants and credits, and 
private investments during the first three quarters 
of 1958 was about $4.4 billion, about $600 million 
or 12 percent less than during the corresponding 
period of 1957. The 1957 payments included, 
however, about $360 million invested in new oil 
concessions in Venezuela, which may be considered 
a special nonrepetitive transaction. Excluding 
these transactions, the decline in United States 
payments was about $220 million or about 5% 
percent, 

Our payments to Canada and the European de- 
pendencies declined at a slightly higher rate than 
those to Latin America, but payments to Europe 
and uhe independent countries of Asia and Africa 





© This article is the sixth in a series on the 
balance of payments between the United 
States and the Latin American Republics. 
The first five articles appeared in the But- 
LeTIn of March 26, 1956, p. 521; December 
24 and 31, 1956, p. 983; July 8, 1957, p. 79; 
January 6, 1958, p. 23; and August 25, 1958, 
p. 811. The authors are members of the 
Balance of Payments Division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The data on which this 
article is based were prepared by the Balance 
of Payments Division and published in the 
December 1958 issue of the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, the monthly periodical of the 
Office of Business Economics. 
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were somewhat higher. Overall, our payments 
abroad declined over the period by about 1 
percent. 

The decline in our payments to Latin America 
slowed down, however, as the year progressed. 
Compared with the corresponding period in 1957 
(and excluding the special payments to Vene- 
zuela) , the first quarter was lower by $130 million, 
the second by $66 million, and the third by $63 
million. 

United States imports of merchandise from 
Latin America, which comprise nearly two-thirds 
of our total payments, fell from the first 9 months 
of 1957 to the corresponding period this year also 
by about 544 percent. Relatively more important 
was the drop in the net outflow of United States 
capital—even after exclusion of the special pay- 
ments to Venezuela mentioned before. Pay- 
ments for services were up slightly. 

United States receipts from Latin America, 
principally from the export of goods and services 
and from income on U.S. investment, declined 
during the same period by about $470 million or 
nearly 10 percent. This was somewhat less than 
the decline in our total payments to the 20 Re- 
publics but about twice the rate of the decline in 
payments after exclusion of the payments for the 
Venezuelan oil concessions. Merchandise exports 
declined by about 9 percent, but income on U.S. in- 
vestments in that area was about 18 percent lower. 

The decline in investment income was about as 
large as the decline in merchandise imports and 
offset about half of the decline in U.S. payments 
(excluding the Venezuelan concessions). 
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Balance Improves for Latin America 


Although transactions between the Latin 
American Republics and the United States in 1958 
were smaller than in 1957, they were better bal- 
anced. During the first quarte: of 1957, U.S. 
payments slightly exceeded payments by Latin 
America to the United States. 

During the second quarter the excess of our 
payments widened but not as much as the rise in 
concession expenditures. Without the latter, Latin 
America would have had a deficit with us of 
about $100 million. During the third quarter 
of 1957 this deficit would have widened to about 
$150 million. Beginning with the fourth quarter 
of 1957 it started to decline, however, and by the 
second quarter of 1958 the balance of payments 
shifted again to a Latin American surplus. Dur- 
ing the third quarter this development seems to 
have been interrupted, but some of the major fac- 
tors responsible for that reversal appear to have 
had only temporary significance. 

The movement in total Latin American gold 
and liquid dollar holdings, however, did not cor- 
respond to the area’s transactions with the 
United States. 

During the first three quarters of 1957 Latin 
American countries increased their holdings more 
than their estimated transactions with the United 
States would have made possible. Apparently 
they also had a net inflow of dollars in settlement 
of their transactions with other countries or pos- 
sibly through some unrecorded transactions with 
the United States. Beginning with the fourth 
quarter of 1957, however, gold and liquid dollar 
holdings of the Latin American Republics de- 
clined, although the balance of their transactions 
with the United States, as recorded in the U.S. 
balance of payments, improved. From this it 
seems that gold and dollar movements resulting 
from their transactions with other countries, and 
possibly from unrecorded transactions with the 
United States, had changed from a net gain to a 
net loss for Latin America and that this loss con- 
tinued through the third quarter of 1958. 

Some supporting evidence for the change in 
Latin American transactions with other countries 
than the United States may be found in the data 
on trade between Europe and Latin America, al- 
though settlements for this trade may not always 
involve gold and dollar transfers. These data 
show a decline in European imports between the 
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first half of 1957 and 1958, while exports were 
slightly higher in the latter periods. Lower im- 
ports of oil from Venezuela explain only a part 
of the decline in European imports from that 
area. Imports from other countries were also 
down significantly. Some of the decline shown 
in European import data may be attributed to 
lower shipping costs, however, which are included 
in these data but do not necessarily represent 
lower payments to Latin America. 

To a large extent the changes in gold and dollar 
holdings of the Latin American Republics reflect 
the movements in the holdings of Venezuela. The 
latter increased during the first three quarters of 
1957 from about $1,060 million to nearly $1,620 
million and declined from the end of the third 
quarter of that year to about $1,235 million a year 
later. Gold and dollar assets of the other Repub- 
lics taken together declined through the middle of 
1958, but the rate of decline during the first 6 
months of 1958 was considerably slower than in 
1957 and some recovery occurred again during 
the third quarter of 1958. The slowdown in the 
reserve liquidations earlier in the year and the 
more recent increases were in part facilitated by 
assistance from the International Monetary Fund 
and some special loans by the U.S. Government, 
but the improvement may also reflect adjustments 
which were made by various governments in their 
countries’ foreign exchange operations. 


United States Imports Vary, But Total Lower 


Among the major commodities imported by the 
United States from Latin America, coffee had the 
largest decline in value. The drop from the first 
9 months of 1957 to the corresponding period of 
1958 was about $120 million, nearly three-fourths 
of the decline in total U.S. imports from Latin 
America during that period. About 70 percent 
of the decline in payments for coffee may be at- 
tributed to price changes. The volume of imports 
was 4 percent lower. Very little reduction in sup- 
plies received from Latin America during that 
period was due to a shift in our purchases to 
coffee producers in Asia and Africa. 

The principal reason was a reduction in inven- 
tories, related to the declining trend of prices, 
rather than to a decline in consumption. In fact, 
consumption of coffee during the first 9 months 
of 1958 appears to have been about 4 percent 
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higher than during the corresponding period of 
1957. 

Withdrawals from inventories during the year 
ending September 1958 were about 65 million 
pounds, which approximately equals the amount 
by which imports during the first 9 months of 
1958 were below those of a year earlier. Valued 
at average prices during the first 9 months of 
1958, these withdrawals equal about $30 million. 

The impact of the weakened market situation, 
which resulted from the rise in supplies of coffee 
above the current and expected consumption, did 
not fall on all producing countries in the same 
proportion. Brazil and El Salvador were af- 
fected by a decline in prices, as well as by a de- 
cline in the volume of sales to the United States. 
United States purchases from the other major 
producers during the first 9 months of 1958 were 
about as high in volume as a year earlier, and 
imports from several smaller producers even 
increased. 

Inventories at the end of September had 
reached the lowest point since 1955. It may be 
expected, therefore, that imports have to rise to 
meet current consumption requirements. 

Other imports which declined both in quantity 
and in price during 1958 include nonferrous 
metals—primarily copper and zinc—and wool. 
Imports of petroleum directly from Latin Amer- 
ica were also lower in value, but this was offset 
by higher imports from the Netherlands Antilles, 
where Latin American petroleum is refined. 

For several commodities produced in Latin 
America the market situation in the United 
States was more favorable in 1958 than in the 
year before. Among these were sugar, cattle 
and meat, vegetables, and cocoa. 

These diverse trends in U.S. imports had dif- 
ferent effects on the various Latin American Re- 
publics. The countries from which imports were 
substantially higher during the first 9 months of 
1958 than a year earlier include Mexico, Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic; among those 
from which imports shrank by significant 
amounts were Brazil, Chile, Colombia, El] Salva- 
dor, and Uruguay. Purchases from Argentina 
and Peru also declined but by relatively smaller 
amounts. 

The major service transactions from which 
Latin America derives dollar exchange do not 
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seem to have changed significantly. United 
States tourist expenditures, which in 1957 
amounted to about $400 million, were about 3 
percent higher during the first three quarters of 
1958 than during the corresponding period of the 
previous year. This rise was one of the lowest 
during the postwar period and may reflect, in 
part at least, political uncertainties in some of the 
nearby Latin American Republics. 

Net receipts of Mexican migratory workers 
(excluding their maintenance expenditures in the 
United States), which were about $120 million 
in 1957, rose during the first 9 months of 1958 by 
about 7 percent over those of a year earlier. 


Capital Outflow Below 1957 Peak 


The major changes in the outflow of funds 
from the United States to Latin America were in 
capital transactions. 

The outflow of funds through direct invest- 
ments during the first three quarters of 1958 was 
about $300 million. During the corresponding 
period of 1957 over $900 million of capital moved 
from U.S. parent companies to their Latin 
American branches and subsidiaries. The latter 
amount included about $360 million paid for new 
oil concessions in Venezuela. The last of these 
payments was made in the third quarter of 1957. 
The decline in other investments was also to a 
large extent in the petroleum industry in Vene- 
zuela, but other industries and countries were 
also affected. Nevertheless, even at the reduced 
rate the outflow of capital through direct invest- 
ments during the first 9 months of 1958 was 
higher than in the corresponding period of any 
year prior to 1957. On the basis of known proj- 
ects, both already started and in the planning 
stage, it seems likely that the decline in 1958 was 
not an indication of diminished interest on the 
part of U.S. industry in Latin America and that 
a higher rate of investments may be resumed 
again. 

Net outflows of other private capital, mainly 
short- and medium-term bank and commercial 
credits, were also smaller than in 1957. The de- 
cline is more than accounted for, however, by the 
transfer of a $40-million loan to Colombia from 
private U.S. banks to the Export-Import Bank 
and by repayment of about $50 million by Brazil 
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to private U.S. creditors which was facilitated by 
a special Export-Import Bank loan. 

Nevertheless, Brazil’s short-term indebtedness 
to private creditors in the United States at the end 
of September was about $80 million higher than 
at the beginning of 1958. Mexico’s short-term 
indebtedness increased during that period by 
about $45 million and Argentina’s by about $20 
million. On the other hand, major repayments 
of short-term debts were made by Colombia 
(about $50 million) and by Venezuela (about $45 
million). The short-term indebtedness of all 
Latin American Republics at the end of Septem- 
ber reported by U.S. private banks was well over 
$1 billion, more than $100 million higher than a 
year earlier and, except for a small reduction dur- 
ing the month of September, the highest amount 
so far recorded. 

In part offsetting the decline in the net outflow 
of private capital was the increase in the net out- 
flow of Government capital to nearly $320 million 
during the first 9 months of 1958. During the 
corresponding period of 1957 net Government 
loans were not quite $90 million. The outflow in 
1958 included the loans to Brazil and Colombia 
mentioned earlier, which facilitated a correspond- 
ing reduction in outstanding private credits. The 
remaining rise from the previous year consisted 
mainly of Export-Import Bank loans to several 
countries, including Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
Mexico, and Peru. 

The United States balance of payments with 
Latin America does not include loans provided by 
the International Bank and by the International 
Monetary Fund, although most of the dollars dis- 
bursed by these institutions were obtained from 
U.S. Government and private sources. Disburse- 
ments by the International Bank during the first 
three quarters of 1958 were about $56 million. 
Fifteen of the 20 Republics were recipients of 
these loans. 

Net assistance by the International Monetary 
Fund to Latin America during the first 9 months 
of 1958 amounted to $48 million. Included are 
net drawings of $37.6 million by Brazil, $10 
million by Colombia, and $8.8 million by Chile. 

To a certain extent the movement of capital 
from the United States as well as from inter- 
national organizations was directed toward those 
countries which had the largest decline in exports 
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and thus sustained their foreign exchange receipts 
and their foreign expenditures. 


Exports to Most Countries Lower 


Since changes in gold and dollar reserves of 
most of the Latin American Republics (Venezuela 
being the major exception) during the first three 
quarters of 1958 were relatively small, the move- 
ment in their current dollar receipts more or less 
determined their expenditures in the United 
States. For some countries and commodities, 
however, the decline in U.S. exports may also 
reflect increased competition from other industrial 
countries which were able to maintain their sales 
in Latin America better than the United States. 

Exports to Brazil, Mexico, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Haiti during the first three quarters 
of 1958 were higher than a year earlier; to most 
of the other countries they were lower. The 
largest decline in absolute terms was in exports to 
Venezuela, which dropped nearly $140 million. 
In relative terms the decline was largest in sales 
to Uruguay, which shrank by more than 60 per- 
cent. 

On the basis of data for the first half of 1958, 
it appears that the commodities which were most 
affected by the decline in exports were iron- and 
steel-mill products, construction machinery, trac- 
tors, automotive products (including trucks and 
buses), and petroleum products. In contrast both 
electrical and other machinery exports increased 
over the previous year. Shipments of most of the 
other commodities, including foodstuffs, textiles, 
metal products (other than machinery), chemicals, 
and photographic and scientific instruments, were 
about as high as a year earlier. 

In general the shifts in trade reflect reduced 
investments in oil-producing facilities and in con- 
struction in Venezuela, affecting the demand for 
iron- and steel-mill products and for construc- 
tion machinery; a lower demand for automotive 
products by Cuba and Argentina (mainly buses), 
partly because of increased competition from 
other countries; and the greater domestic output 
of petroleum products in Mexico. Sales of in- 
dustrial machinery, which increased mainly in 
Mexico and Brazil and were well maintained in 
most of the other countries, reflect a continued 
high level of industrial investments. Consumer 
demand for American products also appears to 
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have been comparatively stable, which may indi- 
cate that the weakening in the markets for some 
of the major export products of certain Latin 
American countries has not seriously affected the 
incomes of their populations. 


Investment Income Down 


For many of the products exported by Latin 
America and produced by branches and subsid- 
iaries of American companies, the change in the 
market has affected prices rather than the 
volume of output. Under those conditions, em- 
ployment and wage payments do not decline as 
much as export values, but the lower prices have 
a more than proportional effect on the income of 
the owners of the enterprises. This was reflected 
in the decline in income on U.S. investments in 
Latin America between the first 9 months of 1957 
and 1958 by $120 million or about 16 percent. 
Most of this decline was in petroleum and mining 
operations. 


Long-Run Problems Continue 


The analysis of the transactions between the 
United States and Latin America during the first 
three quarters of 1958 suggests that some adjust- 
ments have been made by Latin American coun- 
tries to limit their external expenditures to their 
foreign exchange receipts. For certain of their 
products, such as coffee and some of the metals, the 
demand by the United States passed a low point 
early in 1958, and this should be reflected in a re- 
covery in Latin American exports. Other prob- 
lems remain to be faced, however. Because of 
continued expansions in production in Latin 
America as well as in other areas, the market for 
certain commodities, principally coffee, remains 
vulnerable. Some of the capital inflow consisted 
of short-term credits or other emergency assist- 
ance which cannot be counted on to continue. 

The long-run growth in world demand for 
many Latin American export products, particu- 
larly foodstuffs, is slow, and competition from 
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Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, December 1958. 
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other sources of supply has to be reckoned with. 
With prices of some of the major export products 
not rising, an increase in the per capita standard 
of living of the countries producing them will de- 
pend, even more than during the years since the 
end of the Second World War, upon investments 
required to increase production directly for con- 
sumption within the area, to develop new export 
industries, or to expand production of those goods 
for which export demand continues to rise. This 
requires increased efforts to stimulate domestic 
capital formation, to direct it into the most pro- 
ductive channels, and to attract capital from 
abroad. 


U.S. and Brazil Negotiate 
New Tariff Schedule 


Press release 106 dated February 12 


Renegotiations between Brazil and the United 
States to establish a new schedule of Brazilian 
tariff concessions under the Genera] Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) have been success- 
fully concluded with the signature of a protocol 
to the general agreement and of related docu- 
ments embodying the results of such renegotia- 
tions and of renegotiations between Brazil and a 
number of other contracting parties. The agree- 
ment concluded is subject to ratification by the 
Brazilian Congress. 

The renegotiations were conducted pursuant to 
a waiver by Contracting Parties to the general 
agreement dated November 16, 1956,' authorizing 
Brazil, for urgent fiscal reasons, to put into effect 
a completely new and generally higher tariff, sub- 
ject to Brazil’s undertaking to establish a new 
schedule of Brazilian tariff concessions under the 
general agreement. The waiver also provided 
that the renegotiation might include withdrawal 
or modification of concessions of other countries 
to Brazil if considered appropriate to reestablish 
a mutually satisfactory balance of concessions. 

The new Brazilian tariff substituted generally 
higher ad valorem duties under a new nomencla- 
ture for the specific duties of the old tariff, the 
effectiveness of which had largely disappeared as 
a result of depreciation of the cruzeiro. The in- 
stitution of the new tariff was accompanied by a 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Dec. 8, 1956, p. 893. 
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reform of Brazil’s foreign-exchange structure, 
some of the protective incidence of which was 
incorporated into the new tariff. 

On October 31, 1957, public announcement of 
U.S. intention to participate in these renegotia- 
tions was issued? and hearings were set for De- 
cember 5, 1957. Negotiations were opened at 
Geneva in February of 1958. No new U.S. con- 
cessions were involved in these negotiations. 

The new agreement provides that Brazil will 
grant the United States tariff concessions with an 
estimated 1956 trade value of about $129 million, 
or somewhat more than one-third of imports from 
the United States in that year. Brazil’s conces- 
sions to the United States include about $57 mil- 
lion on products on which concessions had been 
negotiated with the United States in the previous 
Brazilian schedule to the general agreement (or, 
in terms of 1956 trade, somewhat more than half 
the total trade so negotiated) ; about $61 million 
on products formerly negotiated with other coun- 
tries in which the United States has obtained a 
principal or important supplier position; and 
some $11 million on products not previously in- 
cluded in the Brazilian schedule. The new sched- 
ule also includes a number of concessions on prod- 
ucts in which there is little or no trade at present 
but which have a potential for future growth. 
Products on which concessions were negotiated 
with the United States in the previous schedule 
which do not appear in the new schedule (about 
$51 million in terms of 1956 trade) are, in gen- 
eral, those in which trade is declining, or is ex- 
pected to decline, because Brazil has developed 
domestic production since the previous schedule 
was negotiated, or because Brazil plans to develop 
domestic production in the near future. 

While the United States will also benefit by 
Brazil’s concessions to a number of other con- 
tracting parties to the GATT with which Brazil 
has completed negotiations, the trade coverage 
of such benefits will be appreciably less than 
heretofore. In part, this is because many con- 
cessions formerly negotiated by Brazil with other 
countries have now been negotiated with the 
United States. 

On the United States side the agreement pro- 
vides that the United States will maintain in its 
schedule to the general agreement existing com- 


* Ibid., Nov. 18, 1957, p. 804. 





mitments of initial negotiation to Brazil on 9 
concessions of the 51 previously negotiated with 
Brazil. These nine concessions include, among 
other products, coffee, cacao, tapioca, and carnauba 
wax, all on the free list, as well as menthol, castor 
oil, shelled and unshelled Brazil nuts, and cacao 
butter, which are dutiable. Together, these prod- 
ucts account for about 90 percent of U.S. imports 
from Brazil in 1956. Of the remaining 42 con- 
cessions, 12 will be withdrawn from the U.S. 
schedule to the general agreement, and, although 
the other 30 will remain in the schedule, Brazil 
will have r<tinquished any special rights with 
respect to these products. 

In broad lines the new agreement represents an 
adaptation of the schedules of concessions to the 
general agreement to changing trade patterns with 
a neighbor country in process of rapid industrial 
development. 

A detailed analysis of the results of the renego- 
tiations by Brazil with the United States, includ- 
ing a listing of the concessions granted by Brazil, 
will be published in the first week of March. 


$5 Million Loan Authorized 


for Guatemalan Rubber Project 


Press release 96 dated February 5 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund announced 
on February 5 authorization of a $5 million loan 
to the Government of Guatemala to help finance 
the costs of establishing rubber production on 
80,000 acres on the Pacific slope of Guatemala. 

Dempster McIntosh, DLF Managing Director, 
said that after the rubber trees have matured it 
is estimated the project will produce some 40,000 
tons of raw rubber worth about $20 million a year. 
The project will provide full-time employment for 
17,000 men and thus will improve the level of liv- 
ing of about 100,000 persons, or some 3 percent 
of the population of Guatemala. Furthermore, 
with some 200,000 acres suitable for rubber pro- 
duction in Guatemala, this project is expected to 
create an incentive for other rubber-growing 
projects. 

Mr. McIntosh said some authorities expect nat- 
ural rubber to be in short supply by 1963. If this 
proves to be the case, he added, the Guatemalan 
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development will provide a source in the Western 
Hemisphere upon which the United States will 


be able to rely. 
The money loaned by the DLF will be reloaned 


through the Bank of Guatemala to private in- 
vestors. Each investor will be approved by the 
Guatemalan Ministry of Agriculture and by the 
Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Agricul- 
tura. The U.S. International Cooperation 
Administration will provide technical advice for 
the project. 

With the cost of land and labor included, it is 
estimated that the equivalent of $41 million will 
have to be invested in the project before income 
can be received from tree tappings at the end of 
the seventh year. Of this amount, $24.7 million 
will be provided by private investors and more 
than $4 million will be borrowed locally. The 
DLF loan of $5 million will help meet require- 
ments for the first 4 years. 

Rubber growing in Guatemala was started with 
the assistance of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1942. With the coffee market depressed, 
the Guatemalan Government is seeking ways of 
diversifying production. Hitherto coffee has been 
Guatemala’s principal crop and earns 80 percent 
of its foreign exchange. 

The DLF is negotiating the loan on the basis 
of repayment in U.S. dollars in 12 years at an 
interest rate of 534 percent. 


DLF Grants Loan in Turkey 


for New Chemical Plant 
Press release 103 dated February 10 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund on February 
10 announced authorization of a $6.1 million loan 
to assist in financing the establishment of a new 
chemical plant near Istanbul, Turkey. 

Dempster McIntosh, Managing Director of the 
DLF, said the plant would be owned by a sub- 
sidiary company to be established jointly by 
Vinylex Limited Sirketi, a private Turkish manu- 
facturing and trading company ; two Italian firms, 
Sicedison, S.P.A., and Oranzio de Nora; and 
Monsanto Chemical Co., of St. Louis. The loan 
would be guaranteed by Vinylex and by the Turk- 
ish shareholders of Vinylex. 
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The plant will produce polyvinyl! chloride resins 
and compounds, caustic soda, calcium carbide, and 
related chemicals. 

Plastic chemicals produced by the new firm will 
provide raw material for the manufacture of com- 
mercial piping, cable coverings, mine vent tubes, 
tarpaulins, and a variety of consumer goods rang- 
ing from waterproofing materials to floor covering. 

Caustic soda is mainly used by textile, soap, 
rayon, and paper industries, and vegetable oil 
refineries. Most of the calcium carbide to be pro- 
duced by the new plant will be converted into 
acetylene gas for the production of polyvinyl 
chloride resins, and the remainder will be mar- 
keted for use in industrial welding applications. 

Mr. McIntosh explained that, although Turkey 
has the basic raw materials for the development 
of a heavy chemical industry, it has, for lack of 
know-how and capital, been importing the types of 
production to be manufactured in the new plant. 
The new plant is expected to result in annual 
foreign exchange savings of about $2 million. 


DLF Loan to Philippines 
for Highway Projects 


Press release 100 dated February 9 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund has an- 
nounced authorization of a loan of up to $18,- 
750,000 to the Republic of the Philippines for the 
foreign-exchange procurement of equipment, 
machinery, materials, and maintenance items 
needed to build roads and bridges. The Philip- 
pine Government is investing a roughly equiva- 
lent amount in pesos in the total undertaking. 

Dempster McIntosh, Managing Director of the 
DLF, explained that the loan covers six projects 
which are considered by DLF representatives and 
the Philippine Government to have priority 
among a large group of proposals submitted by 
the Philippines for DLF financing. The projects 
are: 
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1. Purchase of spare parts to maintain almost 
$50 million worth of highway and public works 
equipment, 40 percent of which is now inopera- 
tive or operating well below maximum efficiency 
for want of foreign exchange to buy parts. Reha- 
bilitation of this machinery is necessary to assist 
with improvement and expansion of the highway 
system of the Philippines. 

2. The replacement of temporary bridges 
throughout the islands. Most of these are 
wooden bridges originally built to replace others 
destroyed during the war. They are exposed to 
washout during the typhoon season and are costly 
to maintain. In some cases roads will have to be 
abandoned if these bridges cannot be replaced. 
Replacement will help open underdeveloped areas, 
help farmers reach markets, and encourage 
settlement. 

3. Improvement of a 244-kilometer highway on 
Mindanao Island. This road, the main one of the 
region, is in bad condition and crosses two rivers 
where traffic must be carried by ferries. Bridges 
are to be built. 

4. Construction of a 28-kilometer diversion road 
leading north out of Manila. At present there is 
only one two-lane road out of Manila connecting 
with the road system of northern Luzon, an area 
populated by 5 million people. The new four-lane, 
limited-access road will provide an alternate route 
through the highly populated area around 
Manila. 

5. Construction of a similar diversion road 
leading south from Manila will accomplish a sim- 
ilar purpose. 

6. Replacement of nine temporary U.S. Army 
Bailey bridges on a main road in northern Luzon. 
The area served by this road includes mines and 
a large powerplant. The Bailey bridges are in- 
adequate for present requirements and are costly 
to maintain. 


The DLF loan will bear 314 percent interest and 
will be guaranteed by the Philippine Government. 
Repayment will be in Philippine currency, partly 
within 5 years and the remainder within 10 years. 
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The Economic Report of the President (Excerpts) ' 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY? 


Next to maintaining the mutual security of the 
Free World, the chief concern of the United States 
in its foreign economic policy is to promote condi- 
tions favorable to the exchange of goods, services, 
technology, and capital among nations, and to 
assist in economic growth and development. The 
efforts to rebuild and expand the economy of West- 
ern Europe and Japan, to which we have con- 
tributed so much, have met with remarkable suc- 
cess. We can now look forward to increasingly 
effective participation by the industrial nations 
of Europe in the task of supplying credit and 
investment capital, along with goods and services, 
to the less developed areas of the world. 

The United States will continue to share with 
friendly nations its advanced technology and the 
achievements of its scientific research in public 
health, resource development, agriculture, indus- 
try, and commerce. This policy will be continued 
through our technical assistance programs, as 
well as through international agencies. 

The impressive gains of the European economies 
have been accompanied by efforts at removing 
hindrances to foreign trade. At the end of 1958, 
the leading European countries made their cur- 
rencies convertible for nonresidents. Simultane- 
ously, the European Payments Union was replaced 
by the European Monetary Agreement, which had 
been prepared by the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation several years earlier, to be- 
come effective when currency convertibility meas- 
ures were taken. Although these countries have 
not given up their foreign exchange control, their 
step implies the intention of proceeding further 


*H. Doc. 28, 86th Cong., Ist sess.; transmitted to the 
Congress on Jan. 20; for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. (75 cents). 

*Excerpt from chapter 4, “A Program for Economic 
Growth With Price Stability,” pp. 57-59. 
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with the removal of discriminatory controls and 
other import restrictions, beyond the liberalization 
measures adopted in recent months by the United 
Kingdom, France, and others. 

The European Economic Community of six 
continental countries, which came into existence on 
January 1, 1958, has lowered duties by 10 per- 
cent and liberalized quota restrictions as a first 
move in connection with the development of its 
common market. Some of these concessions have 
been extended to other countries. 

The United States is favorably disposed toward 
such regional reduction and eventual elimination 
of trade barriers; but as a signatory to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, it insists 
on the principle that such regional arrangements 
must lead to the creation of more favorable trade 
relations with other countries. The new au- 
thority provided by the Congress last year by the 
four-year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act * will be used in further efforts to reduce trade 
barriers on a reciprocal basis, and the enlarged 
loan authority of the Export-Import Bank will 
promote United States exports as well as con- 
tribute to economic growth abroad. 

The increasing participation of other industrial 
countries in financing the flow of trade and the 
development of industrially retarded countries is 
reassuring and welcome, inasmuch as additional 
economic resources are thus brought into action. 
However, the task of financing sound and sustain- 
able economic development in large areas of Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia is of such scope and 
urgency that it requires joint efforts. In this 
connection, the Government of the United States, 
together with other members of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 


*¥For the principal provisions of the act and an anal- 
ysis of trade agreements legislation, see BULLETIN of Oct. 
6, 1958, p. 542; Dec. 22, 1958, p. 1013; and Dec. 29, 1958, 
p. 1050. 
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Reconstruction and Development, is proposing 
that the resources of those institutions be en- 
larged.* Special legislation will be proposed to 
the Congress. 

The United States is exploring the feasibility 
of cooperating with other countries in their ef- 
forts to establish regional agreements on freer 
trade and economic development. An _inter- 
American development banking institution is 
under consideration.® The United States has also 
expressed its readiness to support a regional Arab 
development institution,’ should the Arab states 
desire it and support it with their own capital. 
Also under study is an International Develop- 
ment Association,’ which wouid be affiliated with 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and would extend to less developed 
countries loans repayable wholly or partially in 
the currency of the borrowing country. Requests 
for authorizations for some of these programs 
will be submitted in due time to the Congress. 

The Development Loan Fund, which began in 
1958 to extend loans for economic growth in less 
developed countries, needs additional obligational 
authority. 

Authorization for sales of surplus agricultural 
commodities for foreign currency under Title I 
of Public Law 480 and for the donation of such 
commodities for famine relief and other assist- 
ance under Title II expires December 31, 1959. 
In view of the continued existence of heavy sur- 
pluses of farm products and the desirability of 
using such stocks constructively, the authority 
should be extended. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE AND PAY- 
MENTS® 


Changes during the past two years in the eco- 
nomic situation in the United States and abroad 
inevitably affected this country’s foreign trade 
and payments. While imports were well main- 


‘For announcements by the Bank and the Fund, see 
ibid., Feb. 23, 1959, p. 279. 

® Tbid., Jan. 12, 1959, p. 48. 

* Ibid., Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 

" Tbid., Apr. 7, 1958, p. 564. 

*Excerpi from appendix C, “Some Major Economic De- 
velopments in 1958,” pp. 122-131. 
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tained, exports declined sharply after mid-1957; 
as a result, the United States surplus on transac- 
tions in goods and services in the first half of 1958 
was much below the high level attained a year 
earlier and about the same as in 1956 (Table C- 
22). At the same time, the net outflow of capital 
remained considerably above the early 1956 rate. 
These changes resulted in substantial additions to 
foreign gold and liquid dollar assets. Thus a 
movement which had proceeded for several years 
before the Suez crisis was resumed, but at a 
higher rate. 


TABLE C—22.—United States balance of payments, 
selected periods, 1952-587 


[Millions of dollars] 





July 1958 
1952- 1956, 
Receipt or payment June first 
1956 half First | Third 
(annual half jquarter 
average) 








Seasonally adjusted annual rates 





United States receipts 3...... 22,970 | 27,716 | 22,946} 23,324 


Merchandise exports. --- 16,246 | 20,044 16,154 | 16,324 
Services and military 
transactions 6, 160 7, 086 6, 764 
Foreign long-term invest- 
ments in United States. 564 586 28 


United States payments ?___ 24,408 | 27,860 | 26,334 


Merchandise imports-_... 12,530 | 13,198 | 12,538] 12,712 
Services and military 
expenditures. ......... 7, 050 7, 336 7, 518 7, 880 

Remittances and pen- 
610 686 724 


Government grants and 
related capital out- 
ESS 2, 978 

United States private 
and other Government 
capital outflows (net) _-. 3, 662 


Excess of receipts or pay- 
ments: 
All transactions 
Goods and services. . ...- 
Capital, grants, remit- 
tances and pensions... - 


Errors and omissions (net 
SE catidaseniadetsncens 


Increase in foreign gold and 
liquid dollar assets through 
transactions with the 
United States 1, 645 1, 224 | —1,004 3, 002 3, 176 




















1 The selection of periods is dictated by the behavior of certain major items 
in the balance of payments, especially that of United States exports. Mid- 
1952 to mid-1956 provides a base period of more or less normal development of 
trade and payments after the repercussions of the Korean conflict were over 
and before the effects of the Suez crisis were felt; the first half of 1956 is given 
separately to show the levels prevailing at the end of that period. The first 
half of 1957 shows United States exports and other transactions at their peak, 
influenced by the general level of economic activity as well as by the Suez 
situation and other special forces. The first half and third quarter of 1958 
give the more current situation, affected by the recession and other develop- 
ments. 

? Transfers of military aid are excluded both from exports (under receipts) 
and from grants (under payments). 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


From the first half of 1957 to the first half of 
1958, the value of United States merchandise ex- 
ports fell more—in relative as well as absolute 
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terms—than those of all other countries combined 
(Table C-23; also Chart 11 in Chapter2°). The 
reduction in the value of exports of foreign coun- 
tries was due chiefly to a fall in export prices of 
the primary producing countries. Exports of the 
industrially developed countries declined rela- 
tively little, and, unlike those of the United States, 
remained significantly higher in the first six 
months of 1958 than in the first half of 1956. Ex- 
ports, adjusted for seasonal variations, of these 
other industrial countries rose moderately again 
in the third quarter of 1958; and exports of the 
United States were slightly higher in that quarter 
than earlier in the year. 


TasLE C-23.—Ezports of the United States and other 
countries, 1956-58 





Foreign countries ! 





United 
Period States Western 
Total Europe, Other 
Canada, jcountries? 
and Japan 





Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted 
annual rates 





6: First half. 
Second half. 


Se ee 
Second half 


: First half 
Third quarter 


25 £5 


on NO OH 


no ~~ tor 


$3 


oe 
ote te 
NN 








Change. first half 1957 to first 
half 1958: 

eee ee .¢ —3.1 

Unit value . —4.0 

















seperorct fast pct eeeree 

3 Preliminary. 

Sources: Department of Commerce, International Monetary Fund, and 
United Nations. 

Examination of the export performance of the 
United States discloses that by far the greater 
part of the recent decline, as well as much of the 
sharp rise immediately preceding it, is attributable 
to developments in a few products. Six major 
commodities or commodity groups, which usually 
constitute only about 30 percent of total United 
States exports, accounted for most of the rise 
from the first half of 1956 to the first half of 1957 
and for about three-fourths of the fall in the first 
half of 1958 (Table C-24). 

Special circumstances dominated the movements 
of petroleum, cotton, and wheat. Petroleum ex- 
ports were temporarily swollen in the first half 


*Not printed here. 
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of 1957 by the interruption of traffic through the 
Suez Canal. Cotton exports, which had been ab- 
normally low in the first half of 1956, pending a 
revision of the United States export price, rose 
subsequently when foreign stocks were being re- 
plenished, but later declined, although they still 
were relatively high. Wheat shipments were ex- 
ceptionally large for a time because of the poor 
1956 harvest in Europe and because of deliveries 
to the Far East under special programs, 

Two other export items—metals and coal— 
proved to be extremely sensitive to changes in de- 
mand—first when foreign production capacity 
was strained during the boom and later when ex- 
cess capacity emerged. The effect of this changed 
world market situation on United States steel ex- 
ports has been aggravated by intensified price 
competition from foreign suppliers. United 
States coal remains strongly competitive at its 
landed price abroad, but it is encountering serious 
obstacles in Europe. There, stocks have piled up 
at pithead because of continued high coal pro- 
duction in the face of decreased demand as a re- 
sult of reduced activity in the European steel in- 
dustry, cuts in users’ stocks, gains in coal-burning 
efficiency, and further displacement by fuel oil. 

Exports of automobiles, parts, and accessories 
have shown a general and pronounced decline, 
after having failed to share in the over-all rise in 
United States exports in 1957. The decline in 
1958—especially that in exports of motor trucks 
which had previously increased—-is attributable 
in considerable part to cyclical influences. Ex- 
ports of passenger cars and of chassis, however, 
have fallen over the last several years so much 
that they now represent only a quarter of the total 
value of exports of this group. Meanwhile, ex- 
ports of foreign cars have risen rapidly; in the 
first half of 1958, their value was equivalent to 
five times the American exports of passenger cars 
and chassis. The growth in demand abroad for 
the small foreign models reflects the spread of 
the market to lower income groups, the increase 
in traffic congestion in many cities, steeply grad- 
uated taxes on large cars and high gasoline taxes 
in many countries, continued restrictions on car 
imports in the producing countries, and, in some 
other countries, preferential import treatment for 
small cars. 

In addition to the influence of the shifts in the 
major export items just discussed, United States 
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TABLE C-24.—Change in United States exports, 
1956 to 1958 


[Millions of dollars, annual rates} 





Change 





Exports, 


Commodity group ! first oa First half} First half 





Total exports, excluding “‘special category’’-- 
Six main items in the decline '_........- 


Crude petroleum and selected fuels ?. 
aw c cotton —— linters........ 
eat 


Iron and steel-mill products, non- 
— metals, scrap, and ferro- 


Autotnobiles and parts and acces- 


Other exports ! 


Meat and dairy products, lard, and 
other edible anima! products_..-.- 

Oils, greases, and other inedible 
animal prod 

Vegetable food products and bever- 

s, excluding wheat 
Rubber and manufactures. _- 
one and — oils... 


Wood and p: 
Labricating oll ¢ aad other petroleum 
‘oducts 


u 
Metal manufactures 
Machinery, all types 
Chemicals and related products... 
Textile manufactures (semi- and 
finished manufactures) 
Selected finished manufactures 3- __- 673 
All other products ¢ 1, 441 —139 














Exports grouped to show main products accounting for the decline from 
first half 1957 to first half 1958. See Table D-73 for additional detail by area. 
[Not printed here.] 

3 Includes gas oil, f ne oft. and motor fuel other than aviation gasoline. 

4 Includes photographic and projection goods, scientific and professional 
instruments, musical instruments, miscellaneous office supplies, small arms 
and ammunition, books, maps, and other printed matter. 

4 Includes, in addition to miscellaneous items, such exports as tobacco and 
tobacco products, articles for charity, and total reexports of merchandise. 


Sources: Department of Commerce and Council of Economic Advisers. 


exports have been affected by changes in the eco- 
nomic situation in certain countries. The annual 
rate of sales to Canada alone in the first half of 
1958 was $750 million below the rate a year ear- 
lier. Half of this decline was in exports of prod- 
ucts other than the six discussed above (Table 
D-73 1°). The decline in sales of machinery to 
Canada is especially noteworthy since it is in con- 
trast to such sales to most other countries and re- 
flects a slower rate of industrial investment in 
Canada. 

Much of the $400 million decline in the annual 
rate of exports to Western Europe (Table 
D-73 *°) of items other than the six separately dis- 
cussed is directly attributable to changes in gen- 
eral business conditions or in agricultural produc- 
tion, though the effects of these changes have been 
felt by other suppliers as well. 


” Not printed here. 
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In summary, the relatively sharp decline in 
United States exports after the middle of 1957 
is accounted for by a combination of factors: the 
disappearance of certain special circumstances 
which had, for a time, raised shipments of petro- 
leum, cotton, and wheat to exceptionally high lev- 
els; and cyclical shifts which had also lifted cer- 
tain exports, such as steel and other metals, to 
unusually high levels but which now leave them 
temporarily depressed. Both sets of influences 
have affected United States exports with particu- 
lar force because of their broad commodity com- 
position, which differs from that of any other in- 
dustrial country, and to some extent also because 
of their country distribution. These reasons for 
the wide swings in United States exports, how- 
ever, do not diminish the importance of efforts to 
strengthen the position of the United States in a 
more highly competitive world market. 


Factors of Strength and Weakness in United States 
Imports 

The total value of United States imports, on the 
other hand, has been relatively well maintained. 
This comparative strength is attributable to sev- 
eral forces, including particularly: the mainte- 
nance of consumer demand. As shown in Table 
C-25, the value of a substantial number of im- 
ported commodities has either increased or 
changed very little. Imports of automobiles, es- 
pecially, continued to rise during the recession; 
imports of meat and other foodstuffs, except cof- 
fee, were substantially greater in the first half of 
1958 than a year earlier, though largely because 
of temporary conditions affecting domestic sup- 
plies of some of these products; and petroleum 
imports were also higher, but the increase was less 
than in the first half of 1957, when the rise from 
a year earlier was due to higher prices as well as 
greater volume. 

The value of imports of coffee in the first half 
of 1958 was sharply below the value in the same 
period of 1956 and of 1957. The pressure of cof- 
fee supplies on the market resulted in some weak- 
ening of prices and therefore in increased caution 
in dealers’ inventory policies; as a result, the vol- 
ume as well as the price of coffee imports declined. 

The other main commodity imports shown in 
Table C-25 as decreasing are all in the nature of 
industrial materials. This group as a whole de- 
clined by an annual rate close to $800 million, or 
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almost 20 percent, from the first half of 1957 to 
the first half of 1958. Reductions in volume and 


in price were of about equal importance. 

These changes in United States imports affected 
different supplying countries and areas according 
to the composition of their exports. 


Exports 


TABLE C-25.—Change in United States imports, 
1956 to 1958 


{Millions of dollars, annual rates] 





Change 





Imports, 
first half | First half|First half 


Commodity group! 
1956 





Total imports for consumption 
Main items increasing ! 


Meats, meat products, and cattle __- 
Other foods, except coffee... .....-- 
Petroleum and products 
Automobiles 


Items showing little change ! 


Sawmill products 
Chemicals and related products - -. 
Machinery, including agricultural 


Textile manufactures ?__........._.- 
Selected finished manufactures 3___- 
All other products 


Main items decreasing ! 


1, 500 
Nonferrous metals, iron ore, ferro- 

alloys and steel-mill products 2, 028 
Diamonds, rough, cut, and bort- - - - 244 —52 
Natural crude rubber 450 —108 
Wool and other textile fibers 4. ____- 416 —68 
Newsprint and paper base stocks. -- 1, 004 —36 —70 














1 Imports grouped according to direction of change from first half of 1957 
to first half 1958. 

2 Semimanufactures cther than man-made filaments included. 

8 Leather goods, photographic goods, scientific and professional instru- 
ments, toys and athletic goods, advanced metal manufactures. 

4 Cotton, silk, man-made filaments, and hard fibers. 


Note.—Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: Department of Commerce. 


from the Middle East to the United States in- 
creased because of petroleum; those from Mexico 
and Cuba expanded chiefly because of meat and 
other foodstuffs. On the other hand, exports to 
the United States from the coffee-supplying coun- 
tries in Latin America were depressed, and also 
those from Canada and Latin American countries 
for which nonferrous metals and other industrial 
materials are important. Influenced by good mar- 
kets for cocoa and for African types of coffee, 
United States imports from Africa were well 
maintained. Imports from Europe fluctuated 
very little, as increases in automobiles offset de- 
creases in steel and other metals. Imports from 
Japan rose, but those from other areas in the Far 
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East fell because of smaller United States pur- 
chases of rubber and tin. 


Increase in United States Investment Abroad 


Like receipts from exports, the net outflow of 
funds in the form of capital investment and grants. 
from the United States had risen to a peak in the 
first half of 1957. The subsequent decline, how- 
ever, was smaller than the decrease in exports, 
and the net outflow of funds in the first six months 
of 1958 still exceeded that in the corresponding 
period in 1956 or earlier (Table C-22). The large 
outflow in 1957 included substantial payments for 
oil concessions (Table D-72 ") and related invest- © 
ment activities in Venezuela. The net outflow of 
capital exclusive of these payments continued to 
increase during each of the last several years. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that the net out- 
flow in the third quarter of 1958, adjusted to cor- 
rect for the usual summer lull, was about the same 
as in the first half of the year, though with offset- 
ting changes in the component items. 

The largest increase over the first half of 1956—~ 
at least up to mid-1958—was in new foreign secu- 
rity offerings; United States private direct invest- 
ment abroad, after a considerable expansion in 
1957, fell back to its earlier level. (For details 
by type and area of investment, see Tables D-71 
and D-72."") Private short-term credits abroad 
and Government lending have also risen, while 
the inflow of foreign redemption payments to 
American bondholders and of foreign long-term 
investment in this country has declined. 

There may also have been some unrecorded 
capital outflow, following the large shifts of funds 
to the United States during the Suez crisis and 
the subsequent currency speculation in Europe. 
By their nature, such shifts frequently do not ap- 
pear in the recorded data on capital flows, and 
the only evidence of these movements lies in the 
behavior of the residual items (errors and omis- 
sions) in the United States global balance of pay- 
ments (Tables C-22 and D-71"). This item nor- 
mally shows unidentified receipts of several hun- 
dred million dollars annually, because of over- 
estimates of certain payments or underestimates 
of certain receipts for which precise records are 
not available. With due allowance for this de- 
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ficiency in the estimates, the inflow of unrecorded 
capital during the 12 months from October 1956 
through September 1957 seems to have reached 
something like $1 billion. Any subsequent out- 
flow of these funds has been small, at most, or out- 
weighed by other unrecorded receipts. 

The high level of foreign security flotations in 
the United States during the first half of 1958 is 
accounted for largely by bond offerings by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment to finance its growing lending opera- 
tions abroad, and by Canadian issues. The spread 
between interest rates in the United States and 
Canada in the early part of the year gave a par- 
ticular inducement to the flotation of Canadian 
issues in the United States market. There has 
also been, especially in the latter part of 1958, 
a noteworthy rise in securities offered by overseas 
countries. Foreign bonds payable in United 
States dollars have again become an attractive in- 
vestment medium for security buyers, both in this 
country and abroad. 

The large outflow of public and private capital 
from the United States since the end of the war 
has helped to achieve a rapid growth in the world 
economy. It has also made possible a high vol- 
ume of United States exports, directly by provid- 
ing funds which were spent on United States 
goods and indirectly by leading to the strengthen- 
ing of foreign reserves and helping to remove ob- 
stacles to international trade and payments. 
When, as recently, foreign purchases of American 
goods slacken for any reason, a continuing strong 
flow of dollars for imports and for foreign invest- 
ment and grants results, for the time being in a 
faster increase in the gold and dollar holdings of 
other countries. At the same time, however, these 
movements strengthen the basis for economic ex- 
pansion and generate conditions favorable to the 
growth of United States exports. Such consid- 
erations are pertinent to an appreciation of the 
foreign trade and payments position of the United 
States in 1958. 


Rise in Gold and Dollar Holdings of Industrial 
Countries 

Since the autumn of 1957, foreign countries and 
international] institutions have increased consid- 
erably their holdings of gold and liquid dollar 
assets through transactions with the United 
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States. During the year ended September 1958, 
their gains from this source totaled $0.8 billion 
in dollar funds and $1.8 billion in gold. Inclu- 
sive of gold acquired from new foreign produc- 
tion or other sources outside the United States, 
the 12-month gain in gold and dollar balances 
owned abroad amounted to $3.4 billion. 

This gain, however, accrued almost exclusively 
to the industrially developed countries; the hold- 
ings of other countries decreased considerably. 
The 12-month changes in foreign gold and dollar 
holdings (in millions of dollars) were distributed 
as follows: United Kingdom, +1,380; Nether- 
lands, +421; Belgium, +326; Italy, +416; Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, +263; Switzerland, 
+165; other Western Europe, +545; Canada, 
+149; Japan, +312; Venezuela, —382; other 
Latin America, —226; all other countries, —311; 
international institutions, +351 (see Table D-75 * 
for further details). The increases were prima- 
rily in reserves of countries which ordinarily hold 
official reserves chiefly in gold, though some of 
them also added to their dollar holdings on offi- 
cial or private account. Conversely, the decreases 
were largely in countries (for example, most Latin 
American countries), which usually keep most or 
much of their official reserves in dollars, in addi- 
tion to private funds held in this currency; how- 
ever, some of them had to reduce their gold hold- 
ings also. 


Increase in the Use of Dollars for Multilateral Settle- 
ments 

The large increases in the gold and dollar hold- 
ings of the industrially advanced countries— 
Western Europe, Canada, and Japan—resulted in 
considerable part from the strains in the foreign 
trade and payments of the less developed coun- 
tries and of certain others which are also exporters 
of primary products. Domestic inflation, over- 
importing, and widespread declines in the prices 
of export commodities and in export earnings in 
recent years have caused sharp increases in the 
trade and payments deficits of the primary pro- 
ducing countries with third areas, chiefly West- 
ern Europe. (For changes in trade flows, see 
Chart 11 and Table D-74.") Asa regular feature 
of the multilateral trade system, part of these def- 
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icits is usually settled in dollars. Indirect evi- 


dence indicates that the amount of dollars so em- 
ployed recently has been much greater than in the 
years prior to 1957; in this comparison, 1957 is 
disregarded because of the exceptionally large def- 


TasLeE C-26.—Use of gold and dollars for international 
settlements, selected periods, 1952-58 


[Millions of dollars] 





July 1952-| 1954, 1957, 
June 1956] first first 
(annual | half half 
average) 


Area and item 








Annual rates 





Western Europe: 
Increase in gold and dollar holdings- 1, 260 625 3, 540 
Less: Net receipts from known 

transactions with the 

United States ! —235 1,410 

Goods and services. _.. 285 

Capital ? and grants__- 1, 125 

Equals: Other gold and dollar re- 
ccipts, net 2, 130 

Canada: 
Increase in gold and dollar holdings- 7 440 
Less: New gold production 160 

Net receipts from known 
transactions with the 
United States ! § —75 
Goods and services___- 
Capital ? and grants_-__ 
Equals: Other gold and dollar re- 
ceipts, net 355 
Japan 


Increase in gold and dollar holdings. 435 
Less: Net receipts from known 
transactions with the 
United States !_........- f 250 
Equals: Other gold and dollar re- 
ceipts, net 185 

Other countries: 
Increase in gold and dollar hold- 


Less: New gold production 3_-_-- 725 
Net receipts from known 
transactions with the 
United States 1__........ 1,400 
G and services... —1, 290 
Capital ? and grants__- 2, 690 
Equals: Other gold and dollar re- 
ceipt: —1, 795 
International institutions: 
Increase in gold and dollar holdings. 165 115 
Less: Net receipts from known 
transactions with the 
United States !___....... 75 40 
Equals: Other gold and dollar re- 
ceipts, net 90 75 

Addendum: 


Deficiency in sum of net gold and 
dollar receipts as given above- --- 560 590 
Unidentified transfers, net, to 
the United States 4 290 315 485 
Other unidentified uses for re- 
ceipts (—)] of gold and dol- 
lars, net 





270 170 —90 105 














1 See Table D-72 {not printed here]. The balance for Japan, however, is a 
— estimate by the Council of Econorric Advisers, and the figures for 
“other countries” have been adjusted accordingly to exclude Japan. 

2 Includes movements of long- and short-term U.S. capital and of foreign 
long-term investments in the United States (other than United States Gov- 
ernment securities). ; 

? Excludes gold holdings and gold production of the U.8.8.R. and other 
countries of the Soviet bloc. 

Errors and omissions item in Table D-71 [not printed here], expressed as 
an annual rate rounded to the nearest $5 million. 


Nore.—The area or country figures on “other gold and dollar receipts” 
(derived as a residual in the manner indicated above) include not only inter- 
area settlements but also unrecorded transfers to the United States. The 
latter are known only on a net — basis (as the errors and omissions item 
in the United States over-all balance of payments’. They explain, as shown 
in the addendum to the table above, most of the discrepancy between the 
sums of the plus and minus figures for “other gold and dollar receipts.” The 
remainder of the discrepancy would, in principle, represent the net effect of 
such operations as (a) use of gold in the arts and industry or for hoarding and 
(6) receipts of gold from dishoarding or from Soviet sales. 


Source: Council of Economic Advisers. 
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icits on trade or capital account of certain West- 
ern European countries and Japan. 

The data in Table C-26 (though subject to a 
considerable margin of error) suggests that the 
net annual rate of gold and dollars used for mul- 
tilateral settlements by the countries exporting 
primary goods was at least $1 billion or more 
higher in the first half of 1958 than in the first 
half of 1956, and higher still in comparison with 
the 1952-56 average. The fact that the net re- 
ceipts of gold and dollars of Western Europe, 
Canada, and Japan via multilateral settlements 
have risen by a still greater amount in the period 
since 1956 reflects the increased activity of the 
International Monetary Fund—which has helped 
to relieve strains in international payments—and 
the increase in loans by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

The increase in multilatera] settlements, far 
more than any change in the net receipts of the 
industrial countries from the United States, ac- 
counts for the recent large increases in the gold 
and dollar accumulations of this group of 
countries. 

By far the greater part of dollar settlements 
of the primary producing countries with the in- 
dustrial group has been covered by their net re- 
ceipts from the United States, as shown in Table 
C-26. These receipts, together with the growing 
financial support given by the United States 
through international institutions, have effec- 
tively assisted in rebuilding and strengthening 
the framework of multilateral trade and pay- 
ments and have contributed much to the progress 
in overcoming restrictive forces in the world 
economy. 

For the remainder of their multilateral gold 
and dollar settlements, the primary producing 
countries have drawn on their accumulated gold 
and dollar holdings. In addition, they reduced 
their balances in other currencies; sterling bal- 
ances alone were drawn down in the first half of 
1958 at an annual rate of some $300 million, com- 
pared with no reduction two years earlier. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that in the third 
quarter of 1958 the primary producing countries 
continued to make large settlements in gold and 
dollars, covered partly by their net receipts from 
the United States and partly by further drawings 
on their reserves. Canada also showed net pay- 
ments for the quarter, though perhaps for sea- 
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sonal reasons. Western Europe’s net gold and 
dollar receipts from third countries continued at 
about the same rate as earlier in the year; these 
receipts, together with a large surplus in transac- 
tions with the United States, caused Western Eu- 
rope’s gold and dollar holdings to rise further. 


United States Export Performance and the Adjust- 
ment Problem 

The increase in the foreign investment and 
other payments of the United States in recent 
years has not been matched by an equally large 
growth in its exports of goods and services. The 
annual rate of outflow through private and public 
investments and grants, net of foreign long-term 
investment in this country, was some $2.8 billion 
higher in the first three quarters of 1958 than in 
1952-56 (Table C-22). Imports of goods and 
services together with military expenditures 
abroad rose over the same period by $3.1 billion. 
Thus, the total increase in these transactions was 
$5.9 billion. 

Exports of goods and services have risen about 
$4.4 billion above the 1952-56 average, or at an 
annual rate of 6 percent. Most of this increase 
had occurred by 1956, and was surpassed tempo- 
rarily in 1957 because of exceptional demand 
forces at that time. The level actually attained 
in 1958 can be regarded as a significant increase 
in relation to earlier years, since foreign economic 
conditions last year were not favorable to the nor- 
mal development of United States exports. Some 
major shifts in international trade were unavoid- 
able, not only because of the cessation of certain 
conditions (such as those related to the Suez 
crisis) that had prevailed in the early part of 
1957, but also because various maladjustments had 
arisen during the previous period of rapid growth 
(see Chapter 2%). Contrasting developments 
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during the two latest recessions illustrate the sig- 
nificance of sustained world economic growth for 
United States exports. While United States im- 
ports slackened in the 1953-54 recession and re- 
mained weak for some time, exports, after only a 
momentary pause, followed the upward course of 
economic activity abroad (Charts 10 and 11 **) and 
contributed to recovery in the United States. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 1st Session 


Studies of Foreign Policy. Report to accompany S. Res. 
31. S. Rept. 2. January 20, 1959. 6 pp. 

Reception of Foreign Dignitaries. Report to accompany 
S. Res. 32. S. Rept. 3. January 20,1959. 3 pp. 

Economic Report of the President. H. Doc. 28. January 
20, 1959. 223 pp. 

Twenty-first Semiannual Report on Educational Exchange 
Activities. The 21st semiannual report on the Educa- 
tional Exchange Activities from July 1 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, pursuant to Public Law 402, 80th Congress. 
H. Doe. 55. January 26, 1959. 17 pp. 

Additional Personnel for the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Report to accompany S. Res. 30. S. Rept. 17. 
January 30, 1959. 2 pp. 

Study of U.S. Foreign Policy. Report to accompany S. 
Res. 31. S. Rept. 18. January 30, 1959. 2 pp. 

Reception of Foreign Dignitaries. Report to accompany 
S. Res. 32. S. Rept. 19. January 30, 1959. 3 pp. 

Study of International Activities of Federal Executive 
Branch Departments and Agencies in the Field of 
Health and Medical Research. Report to accompany 
S. Res. 42. S. Rept. 22. January 30, 1959. 10 pp. 

Investigation of Immigration and Naturalization Matters. 
Report to accompany S. Res. 55. S. Rept. 26. Janu- 
ary 30, 1959. 6 pp. 

Review of the Administration of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. Report to accompany S. Res. 56. S. Rept. 
32. January 30, 1959. 3 pp. 

Study of Refugees and Escapees by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Report to accompany S. Res. 52. S. Rept. 
33. January 30,1959. 2 pp. 

Ninth Semiannual Report on Activities Carried on Under 
Public Law 480, 83d Congress, as Amended. Message 
from the President transmitting the ninth semiannual 
report on activities carried on under Public Law 480, 83d 
Congress, as amended, outlining operations under the 
act during the period July 1 through December 31, 1958. 
H. Doe. 60. January 29, 1959. 72 pp. 

Twenty-fifth Semiannual Report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission—January 1959. S. Doc. 2. 386 pp. 











INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings’ 


Adjourned During February 1959 
iar Middle East-Southeast Asia Regional Air Navigation Meet- 


U. N ECAFE Committee on Trade: 2d Session . 

ILO Committee of Social Security Experts. . . . 

U.N. Wheat Conference: Negotiating Meeting . . . 

International Sugar Council: Ist Session. . 

ITU International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Com- 
mittee (CCITT): Study le VIII 

Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission: Annual Meeting. . 

mia ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: lith 

ession 

FAO Technical Meeting on Cacao Production .. . P 

GATT Committee I on Expansion of International Trade . 

U.N. Population Commission: 10th Session. . 

FAO Experts on Rice Grading and Standardization: 4th Meeting . 

ITU International a and Telephone Consultative Com- 
mittee (CCITT): Study Group IX (Radio Relay Systems) 

South Pacific Commission: Rhinoceros Beetle Technical Advisory 
Committee 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 3d Meeting of Con- 
sultative Subcommittee on Economic Aspects of Rice 

GATT Consultations with European Economic Community on 
Trace in Tropical Commodities 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Meeting on Sta- 
tistics of Changes in Financial Assets and Liabilities 

International Bureau of Education: Executive Committee... . 

IAEA Seminar on Medical Radioisotopes Scanning . oe 

Foundation forMutual Assistance in Africa South of the Sahara . . 


In Session as of February 28, 1959 


Political Discussions on Suspension of Nuclear Tests. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: 23d Session. . . 

ICAO: Special Meeting on Short-Range Navigational Aids. 
U.N. General Assembly: 13th Session (resumed) . 
FAO/ECLA Seminar on Agricultural and Food Price Policies. 
ILO Governing Body: 141st Session (and committees) . : 


Scheduled March 1 Through May 31, 1959 


GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade. 

UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee... . 

Caribbean Commission: Conference on Revision of Agreement for 
Establishment of the Commission. 

U.N. Commission on Status of Women: 13th Session . 

European Civil Aviation Conference: 3d Session . . 

U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 15th Ses- 
sion. 

U.N. International Commission on Commodity Trade: 7th Session . 

Pan American Highway Congresses: Technical Committee of Ex- 
perts on Development of Governmental Highway Agencies. 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Feb. 13, 1959. Asterisk indicates tentative date. 


list of abbreviations: CCIR, 


Rome. 


Bangkok . . 
Geneva. . 
Geneva. 
London. 
Geneva. 


San Pedro, Calif . 
Bangkok . eer 


Accra, Ghana. . 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Colombo . 
Geneva. 


Suva, Fiji. 
Colombo . 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Vienna . 
Monrovia. 


Geneva. : 
New York. . 
Montreal. . 
New York. . 
Santiago . 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. , 
Trinidad . 


New York. 
Strasbourg 


Broadbeach, Queensland, A us- 


tralia. 
New York. . 
Lima. 


Comité consultatif internationale des radio communications; CCITT, 


. 7-Feb. 4 


. 23-Feb. 2 
. 26—Feb. 7 
. 26—Feb. 27 
. 28-Feb. 3 
. 2-14 


. 5-6 
. 5-12 


. 8-15 

. 9-13 

. 9-20 

. 12-14 
. 12-21 
. 16-20 
. 16-24 
. 16-28 
. 23-27 
. 24-25 


. 25-27 
. 27-28 


Following is a 
Comité consultatif 


internationale télégraphique = — honique; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic 


Commission for Europe; E 


conomic Commission for Latin America; 


ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; 


FAO, Food and Agriculture ae anization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, International Atomic 
Energy Agency; IA-ECOSOC, nter-American Economic and Social Council; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation; ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; IL O, International Labor Organization; ITU, 
International Telecommunication Union; NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; PASO, Pan American Sanitary 


Organization; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; TAA, Technical Assistance Administration; U.LN., 


United 


Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, United Nations 
Children’s Fund; UPU, Universal Postal Union; WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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UPU Consultative Committee on Postal Studies: 2d Meeting of 
Administrative Council. 
IAEA Board of Governors: Special Meeting . . 
GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade . ‘ 
U.N. ECE Ad Hoc Working Party on Gas Problems: 5th Session . 
ILO Asian Advisory Committee: 9th Session. ; 
International Sugar Council: 2d Session . . 
GATT Working Party on Association of Yu oslavia. . 
U.N. ECE Road Transport Subcommittee: Working Party on Con- 
struction of Vehicles. 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights: 15th Session . 
U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee. . 
ICAO Panel for Coordinating Procedures Respecting the Supply of 
Information for Air Operations. 
FAO/ECAFE Technical Meeting on Agricultural Marketing . 
IA-ECOSOC Permanent Technical Committee on Ports: 2d Meet- 
ing. 
Interparliamentary Council: 84th Meeting. “er 
World Meteorological Organization: 3d Congress ‘ F 
ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): 9th 
Plenary Assembly. 
U.N. International Study Group on Lead and Zinc . 
ICEM Executive Committee: 12th Session. ae 
NATO Ministerial Council . 
2d FAO World Fishing Boat Congress . ‘ , 
GATT Panel on Antidumping and Countervailing Duties . 
GATT Panel on Subsidies and State Trading of : 
ICEM Council: 10th Session ; 
U.N. Economic and Social Council: 27th Session . 
SEATO Council: 5th Meeting . 
ILO Meeting To Establish an Individual Control Book for. Drivers 
and Assistants in Road Transport. 
U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 14th Session . 
ILO Coal Mines Committee: 7th Session . . = 
U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 14th Session . 
U.N. Social Commission: 12th Session ‘ 
ICAO Aeronautical Information Services Division/ Aeronautical 
Maps and Charts Division. 
WMO Executive Committee: 11th Session 
4th South Pacific Conference . 
Caribbean Commission: Conference on the Financing of Agricul- 
ture. 
ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study 
Group III (Fixed Service Systems). 
U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories: 10th Session. 
U.N. ECAFE Working Group of Experts on Development Pro- 
graming 
U.N. ECAFE/T AA Regional Seminar on Trade Promotion 
12th International Cannes Film Festival ‘ 
U.N. ECLA Committee on Trade 
U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport and Communications Committee: 
Working Party of Telecommunications Experts. 
U.N. Transport and Communications Commission: 9th Session 
GATT Intersessional Committee . . . 
U.N. Economie Commission for Latin America: 8th Session . 
International Rubber Study Group: Special Management Com- 
mittee. 
GATT Contracting Parties: 14th Session 
GATT Committee on Balance-of-Payments Restrictions . ‘ 
ye td Consultations with European Economic Community on 
ugar. 
FAO Cocoa Study Group: Statistical Committee . 
12th World Health Assembly. . . 
International Cotton Advisory Committee: 18th Plenary “Meeting : 
FAO International Poplar Commission: 10th Session . ‘ ; 
FAO International Poplar Congress: 7th Session . 
FAO Cocoa Study Group: Executive Committee . 
South Pacific Commission: 19th Session . ; 
FAO Group on Grains: 4th Session . ; : 
U.N. ECOSOC Latin American Seminar on Status of Women . 
UNESCO Administrative Commission. . . oe a 
UNESCO External Relations Commission . 
ITU Administrative Council: 14th Session . 
16th World Congress on Veterinary Medicine 
UNESCO Executive Board: 54th Session . 
ILO Governing Body: 142d Session (and committees) 
PASO Executive Committee: 37th Meeting . 
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The Hague . 


Vienna . 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
London. . 
Geneva. . 
Geneva. 


New York. . 
Geneva. . ‘ 
Montreal. . 


undetermined . 
Montevideo . 


Nice . 
Geneva. 
Los Angeles . 


México, D.F .. 
Geneva. 
Washington. 
Rome... 
Geneva. 
Jyeneva. 
Geneva. 
México, D. F 
Wellington : 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
New York 
Montreal . 


Geneva. 


Rabaul, New Guinea . 


Trinidad . 

Los Angeles. 
New York 
undetermined . 


Tokyo . 
Cannes. 
Panamaé 
Tokyo . 


New York 
Geneva. 
Panamé 
London 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Rome 
Geneva. . . 
— 
Rome . . 
Rome 
Rome 


Rome . 
Bogota . 
Paris . 

Paris . 
Geneva. 
Madrid. 
Paris . 
Geneva. 
Washington . 


Rabaul, "New Guinea : 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


March 


Mare 


h 


March 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 


1- 
]- 
l- 


tx 
2- 
2- 
5- 
6— 
5 
Pe. 
= 
8- 
20- 


20- 
27- 
27- 
27- 
28- 


29- 
29- 


May 6 


May 


May 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 2 
May 25 
May 25 


May 





Sixth Session of Ministerial Council 
of Baghdad Pact 


The sixth session of the Ministerial Council of 
the Baghdad Pact was held at Karachi, Pakistan, 
from January 26 to 28, 1959. Following is a 
statement made by the U.S. representative, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary Loy W. Henderson, at the 
time of his departure from Washington, together 
with Mr. Henderson’s statement at the opening 
meeting of the session and the text of the final 
communique. 


DEPARTURE STATEMENT BY MR. HENDERSON, 
JANUARY 21 


Press release 51 dated January 21 

Secretary Dulles has asked me to represent the 
United States at the sixth session of the Min- 
isterial Council of the Baghdad Pact, which will 
begin in Karachi on January 26. As you know, 
the Council meets at intervals of 6 months to 
review developments since its last meeting, to re- 
view reports of the various committees, to study 
the international situation in the area, and to 
consider proposals to increase further its effective- 
ness in its several fields of activity. 

The Baghdad Pact represents a group of sov- 
ereign nations which has freely chosen to work 
together for mutual security and for the preser- 
vation of peace. Their purposes and intentions 
are wholly defensive in nature and consistent with 
article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 

As you are aware, the period since the last 
Council meeting has been an eventful one for 
the member nations and for the Middle East gen- 
erally. The pact organization has faced some 
difficult problems, but I believe that by these trials 
it has been made stronger. I am confident that 
the meetings next week will result in further de- 
velopment of this regional organization as an 
effective instrument for the preservation of peace 
in the area, and hence in the world. 

Speaking personally, I am looking forward to 
visiting Karachi again. I anticipate with pleas- 
ure seeing and conferring with old and new 
friends. I shall express to the Government of 
Pakistan the appreciation of the United States 


1¥For a list of the U.S. delegation, see BULLETIN of 
Feb. 9, 1959, p. 211. 
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Government for its invitation on this occasion, 
which gives us an opportunity to reaffirm the 
strong friendship which links the peoples of Pak- 
istar and the United States. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY MR. HENDERSON, 
JANUARY 26 

The United States delegation welcomes the op- 
portunity to participate with you in this sixth 
session of the Baghdad Pact Council. For me, 
personally, it is a particular pleasure. I see 
around me many old and valued friends. The 
opportunity to make new ones is gratifying. My 
association with this Council dates back to its 
early period. It is thus a source of real satisfac- 
tion to observe the considerable strides the pact 
has made since I was last privileged to sit at this 
table. The bonds of friendship and trust of 
which I then spoke have strengthened with the 
passage of time. They are bred of mutual re- 
spect and confidence. These are the mainstays of 
the pact association. They augur well for its 
future. 

The United States delegation associates itself 
with the expressions of appreciation of the warm 
hospitality of our host, the Government of Paki- 
stan, in so graciously offering us its facilities to 
assemble here today. 

I am charged with bringing you once again 
the greetings of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and the Secretary 
of Defense. We have their warm wishes for a 
successful and mutually beneficial session. 


Message From President Eisenhower 


I have today received a message from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the Ministerial Council. It 
runs as follows: 


I am pleased that representatives of the nations asso- 
ciated in the Baghdad Pact are convening today in the 
Pact’s Sixth Ministerial Council Session. I have fol- 
lowed the progress of this regional collective security 
organization with deep personal interest since its incep- 
tion. The United States believes the instrumentalities 
which the member governments have created to carry 
out the pact’s purposes are making an important con- 
tribution to world peace. We are glad to participate in 
these activities. 

I have asked Ambassador Henderson to represent the 
United States in your deliberations, and upon his return 
to report personally to the Secretary of State and me. 

I send you my warm wishes for a fruitful meeting. 
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Just before my departure, Secretary Dulles 
asked me to convey to you his deep regret that 
he has had to forgo being here today. His heavy 
schedule, of which I know you are aware, re- 
quires his presence in Washington at this time. 
He has instructed me to speak in his behalf. You 
may be confident, moreover, that he will follow 
our discussions closely these next few days. 

The American people, too, are following our 
deliberations with lively interest and with a grow- 
ing sense of awareness of our purpose and 
accomplishments. 

The United States delegation is pleased to wel- 
come our new Secretary General, Mr. [M.O.A.] 
Baig, to this Council table; he is well known and 
deeply respected in our country. He brings to the 
pact great experience and a reputation for skill 
and vigor. We are indeed grateful to the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan for making available to us one 
of its most distinguished public servants. We are 
confident that under his inspiring leadership the 
pact will continue to progress. We assure him of 
our resolve to work with him in that same spirit 
of harmony which so happily has always marked 
our relations with the secretariat in the past. 


Communist Objective and Techniques 


The objective of international communism re- 
mains unchanged. Shorn of all its trimmings, it 
is disquietingly simple—world domination. To 
this end, incessant struggle is its watchword. It 
probes unceasingly, searching for weak spots in 
the perimeter of the free-world community in 
order to divide, to insert itself, and to extend its 
influence. Among the instruments which it em- 
ploys are force, threat of force, economic induce- 
ment or pressure, and subversion. 

The world has often witnessed its numerous 
blatant attempts to apply force in the years follow- 
ing World War II. Most recently, in the period 
since our last meeting, we have seen it in Peiping’s 
unabashed aggression against Taiwan. Even 
now the threat of force hangs over Berlin. It may 
strike elsewhere at any time. Yet, from this ex- 
perience, however grim it has been, the free 
peoples of the world have learned one salient 
lesson. It is this: When faced with resolute re- 
sistance, international communism is inclined to 
recede and to turn another face—a face of seeming 
reasonableness, accompanied by professions of 
friendship designed to lull nations and peoples 
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into a false sense of security. Thus light and dark 
may follow each other with kaleidoscopic swift- 
ness. 

Economic warfare is no less important in the 
Communist repertoire. Trade and aid go hand in 
hand. The objective of Soviet trade, as Mr. 
Khrushchev has himself told us, is solely the 
achievement of political aims. The credits which 
are extended have as their principal purpose the 
mortgaging of the future of their recipients. 

The duplicity of the proffered hand of Com- 
munist friendship is painfully clear in yet another 
sphere. Communist subversion does not cease 
simply because relations appear to be placed on a 
normal basis. Local Communist parties and Com- 
munist front organizations unceasingly seek to 
penetrate the fabric of the political society of 
nations with which international communism pro- 
fesses friendship. Their purpose is wholly nega- 
tive—to obstruct, to confuse, to create dissension, 
when necessary to incite, and, ultimately, to con- 
trol national policy. They unscrupulously seize 
upon prevailing economic or social ills to discredit 
authority. They are impartial in carrying out 
their programs of destruction. Their aim is to 
deceive friend and foe alike, as those who have 
placed trust in them have frequently learned too 
late. Behind high-sounding phrases, they have no 
hesitation in thwarting the legitimate aspirations 
of nations and peoples. Indeed, who would today 
deny that the so-called “democratic” and “free- 
dom-loving” peoples of the Communist lexicon 
have been compelled through duplicity and force to 
accept and wear the halter of Communist domina- 
tion and exploitation? Those who protest against 
their miserable and humiliating position are bru- 
tally crushed, as we have seen in Hungary and 


elsewhere. 


Role of Baghdad Pact 

The free nations of the world have recognized 
that survival requires concrete measures to meet 
the threats of international communism. 

They have observed how the Communist colos- 
sus maneuvers to bring about the isolation from 
the free world of its intended victims before de- 
stroying them. Many free nations, therefore, 
have chosen to unite their strength in order to 
present a more solid and a stronger front to in- 
ternational communism. Collective security in a 
number of regions of the world has become a 
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reality. Its strength increases with each passing 
day. 

The Baghdad Pact is playing a significant role 
in this global effort to meet the Communist men- 
ace. The efforts of international communism to 
effect a dissolution of the pact testify to its effi- 
cacy. Militarily, it represents a strong element 
of regional defense. Its military significance, al- 
though great, is but one of its advantages. 
Equally important, it actively concerns itself with 
sound regional economic development and coop- 
eration. The United States confidently believes 
that in the years to come the pact will make an 
ever-increasing contribution to the well-being of 
its member states and peoples. 

The pact is an association of sovereign states 
who, consistent with article 51 of the United Na- 
tions Charter, have freely chosen to cooperate for 
their security and defense. It threatens no one. 
While its members firmly believe in the wisdom 
of collective security, they respect the right of 
each free nation to choose its own path to secu- 
rity. They ask only that their choice be equally 
respected by others. These are obvious truths. 


Yet they deserve to be reiterated in order to dis- 
pel the impressions which may have been created 
by those who persistently misrepresent the aims 


of the pact. 

My Government and the American people have 
unstintingly supported your initiative. We have 
done so because we firmly believe in the right of 
nations and people to be free and to remain so. 
We will continue to support the pact and its ob- 
jectives of cooperation for economic progress and 
for security against the Communist menace. 

My Government has made substantial contri- 
butions to furthering the pact’s aims. Our mas- 
sive military assistance programs with the several 
regional states represented here are well known to 
you. They have been developed in close consul- 
tation with you. They have helped to forge a 
strong shield against would-be aggression. Be- 
hind this shield, sound political and economic de- 
velopment, designed to further the best interests 
of our peoples, can grow. The United States has 
participated actively in the defense planning of 
the pact association. In the declaration signed on 
July 28, 1958, at London,’ the United States of- 
fered to enter into agreements, pursuant to exist- 
ing authorization, to cooperate with the Govern- 


* For text, see ibid., Aug. 18, 1958, p. 272. 
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ments of Pakistan, Turkey, and Iran for their 
security and defense. In response to your re- 
quests, we are ready to do so. 

Thus national defense positions are being 
strengthened. Yet all of us are aware that no 
group of nations, however determined they may 
be, can build their individual military strengths 
to a point where they can meet, in terms of num- 
bers, the Communist force pitted against them. 
To seek to do so would sap the economic health of 
these nations. Regional efforts, too, require rein- 
forcement. The United States is prepared to lend 
such reinforcement. 

The nations represented here are aware, I am 
sure, of my Government’s readiness, in case of 
need, to respond to the request for aid of its 
friends of the free world who are faced with 
aggression. 


U.S. Support of Economic Programs 


My Government also actively supports the eco- 
nomic programs of the pact. We have already al- 
lotted a total of $18 million which will be used 
to construct a modern microwave telecommunica- 
tions network among pact capitals—a project to 
which you have rightly given high priority. An 
American firm, engaged by my Government, has 
completed its survey of the proposed route. Its 
report is now being studied by you. We hope 
that construction can soon begin. Similarly, my 
Government has made available to Turkey pur- 
chasing authority for $2 million in roadbuilding 
equipment to permit construction of vital road 
links between Turkey and its pact neighbors. It 
is now examining a Turkish-Iranian application 
for Development Loan Fund assistance to be used 
for the contemplated Turkish-Iranian rail link. 
If our examination convinces us that this project 
is economically and technically feasible, we are 
prepared to support it subject to the appropria- 
tion of funds. Also we are prepared to support 
the proposed Baghdad Pact multilateral technical 
assistance fund to facilitate engaging needed tech- 
nical assistance for regional projects. This, of 
course, is in addition to the substantial bilateral 
economic aid programs that the United States has 
with the regional states here represented. 

This support of pact economic efforts is dictated 
by our firm belief that sound economic develop- 
ment is an essential ingredient to political stabil- 
ity. United States economic aid, both to individ- 
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ual states and for regional projects, is given with 
no strings attached. My Government will con- 
tinue to examine with you possibilities of further 
sound economic cooperation that will genuinely 
benefit the peoples of the pact region. With pa- 
tience and common effort, we are convinced that 
much can be achieved. 

We are assembled here to review our progress 
to date and to chart a course for future pact pro- 
grams. We shall also wish to exchange views on 
world problems that are of interest to us all. The 
United States delegation will have more to say on 
some of these matters as our business sessions pro- 
ceed. In the meantime I wish to assure you that 
the United State delegation hopes to make its posi- 
tive contribution to these deliberations. 


TEXT OF FINAL COMMUNIQUE, JANUARY 28 


KaracHi, January 28, 1959. 


The Sixth Session of the Baghdad Pact Ministerial 
Council was held in Karachi from January 26 to 28, 1959. 

The delegations from countries participating in this 
meeting were led by: 


(i) H.E. Dr. Manouchehr Eghbal . Iran 
Prime Minister 
(ii) Mr. Manzur Qadir 
Foreign Minister 
(ili) H.E. Mr. Adnan Menderes . . Turkey 
Prime Minister 
(iv) The Right Honourable Duncan 
Sandys, M.P. . United Kingdom 
Minister of Defence 
(v) The Honourable Loy W. Hen- 
eee Ge es ee . United States 
Deputy Under Secretary of of America 
State 


Mr. Manzur Qadir, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, was 
in the chair. 

The session was inaugurated by the President of Pak- 
istan, General Mohammad Ayub Khan. 

The greater part of the Council meetings was devoted 
to a free and frank exchange of views between the dele- 
gations on the international situation with special ref- 
erence to those aspects which particularly affect the Pact 
region. These exchanges have now become a tradi- 
tionally accepted part of the Pact’s meetings and are 
among its most valuable features. 

The heads of delegations reaffirmed the determination 
of their countries to protect their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence and emphasised the value of the Pact in pro- 
viding not only for defensive military cooperation but 
also for economic and technical cooperation in raising the 
standard of living of their peoples. 

The Council considered that the solidarity shown by 
the members of the Baghdad Pact had contributed to the 
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increased stability which has prevailed in the Middle 
East since the Council met last. 

Nevertheless, the Council was of the opinion that the 
threat of direct and indirect aggression had not dimin- 
ished and should be combatted by all possible legitimate 
means including action by the United Nations. The 
Council noted with concern that international Com- 
munism continued its efforts to dominate the Pact area. 
These efforts, the Council concluded, meant that the neces- 
sity to strengthen collective security was as great as ever. 

Since international Communism exploits points of con- 
flict for the purpose of fomenting dissatisfaction, the 
Council emphasised the desirability of resolving, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of justice and the United Na- 
tions Charter, all disputes and situations which lend 
themselves to such exploitation. 

The Council considered ways and means to increase 
political cooperation and reinforce solidarity within the 
Pact. In order to facilitate continuous political con- 
sultation, it was agreed that more use should be made 
of the meetings of the Council of Deputies at the Pact 
Headquarters for discussion of international affairs. It 
was also agreed that the Council of Deputies should co- 
ordinate the activities of the various subordinate 
Committees. 

The Council decided that the Secretary General would 
be chairman of the Permanent Council of Deputies. 

The Council welcomed the progress which had been 
made in the field of contacts with other free world col- 
lective security organisations in pursuance of the objec- 


tives stated at the Council meetings in Ankara*® and 
London in January and July 1958. 


The Council reviewed the work of the Baghdad Pact 
Organisation and after discussion, adopted the reports 
and recommendations of the Secretary General and the 
Committees. 

The Council noted with satisfaction that the Commit- 
tees had been able to carry out much solid and construc- 
tive work during the past six months, and that the Secre- 
tariat had been functioning effectively at Ankara. In 
particular, the reports of the Economic Committee, de- 
tails of which have been published in a separate com- 
munique,* contained a record of substantial progress in 
the fields of telecommunications, rail and road projects, 
agriculture, health and scientific co-operation. 

The reduction of press telegraphic rates between area 
members of the Pact and the establishment of a Multi- 
lateral Technical Cooperation Fund for expanding tech- 
nical facilities, were welcomed by the Council as a new 
and promising initiative. These measures were consid- 
ered valuable for increasing the supply of technical 
knowledge to individual countries and for further devel- 
oping a sense of unity and common purpose among the 
participating countries. 

The Council welcomed the offer of the United Kingdom 
to provide equipment for a Nuclear Centre to be set up 
at Tehran. This Centre will provide facilities for train- 
ing technicians in the use of nuclear energy for peace- 
ful purposes. 

The Council. decided that the central military organi- 


* Tbid., Feb. 17, 1958, p. 250. 
* Not printed. 





sation of the Pact should be strengthened. A proposal 
for achieving this objective was referred to the Council 
of Deputies for detailed study and implementation. 
The Council commended the work in 1958 of the Second 
Director of the Combined Military Planning Staff, Lieu- 
tenant General Ekrem Akalin of the Turkish Army. 
The Council noted that negotiations were proceeding 
on the bilateral agreements between the United States 
and the three area member countries referred to in the 
London Declaration of July 1958. 
The Council decided to hold its next session at the 
Ministerial level at Tehran in about six months time. 
Meanwhile, the Council will continue to meet regu- 
larly at the Deputies level in Ankara. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 15 December 1958 From the Permanent 
Representative of India Addressed to the President of 
the Security Council. 8/4138. December 17, 1958. 
1p. mimev. 

Letter Dated 17 December From the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Pakistan Addressed to the President of 
the Security Council. §/4139. December 19, 1958. 
5 pp. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Report of the Conference of Experts for the Study of 
Possible Measures Which Might be Helpful in Prevent- 
ing Surprise Attack and for the Preparation of a 
Report Thereon to Governments. A/4078 (8/4145). 
January 5, 1959. 128 pp. mimeo. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. UNREF Progress Report as of 30 September 
1958. A/AC.96/4. November 27, 1958. 130 pp. mimeo. 


Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Programme for New Refugees in Greece. 
A/AC.96/13. December 11, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Sociai Council 


Commission on the Status of Women. Status of Women 
in Family Law. Report of the Secretary-General 
based on replies from Governments to Part III of the 
Questionnaire on the Legal Status and Treatment of 
Women. E/CN.6/185/Add. 16. November 14, 1958. 35 
pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Com- 
mittee on Industry and Natural Resources. Report of 
the Sub-Committee on Iron and Steel (Eighth Session) 
to the Committee on Industry and Natural Resources 
(Eleventh Session). E/CN.11/IK&NR/12 (E/CN.11/ 
I&NR/Sub.2/4). November 26, 1958. 37 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Fisheries 

Protocol amending the international convention for the 
northwest Atlantic fisheries of February 8, 1949 (TIAS 
2089). Done at Washington June 25, 1956. Entered 
into force January 10, 1959. 
Proclaimed by the President: February 3, 1959. 


Trade and Commerce 


Fifth protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Done at Geneva December 38, 1955.’ 
Signature: Chile, January 23, 1959. 


Whaling 

International whaling convention and schedule of whal- 
ing regulations. Signed at Washington December 2, 
1946. Entered into force November 10, 1948. TIAS 
1849. 

Notification of withdrawal: Japan, February 6, 1959. 
Effective June 30, 1959. 

Protocol amending the international whaling convention 
of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Done at Washington November 
19, 1956.” 

Ratification deposited: Panama, February 9, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


China 


Agreement for the loan of a destroyer to China. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Taipei February 7, 1959. 
Entered into force February 7, 1959. 


Japan 

Agreement supplementing agreement for the loan of 
United States naval vessels of May 14, 1954 (TIAS 
2985), by adding two destroyers. LEffected by signature 
of a procés-verbal and an exchange of notes at Tokyo 
January 6 and 9, 1959. Entered into force January 9, 
1959. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Designations 

John E. Fobes as Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for International Organization Affairs, effective 
February 2. 

Alfred Puhan as Director, Office of International Admin- 
istration, effective February 2. 

Edward E. Rice as Deputy Director of Personnel, effec- 
tive February 16. 


* Not in force. 
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American Principles. The Univ ee of Lincoln’s 
Ideals (Eisenhower) . 


American Republics. United States Balance of Pay: 
ments With Latin America During the First 
Three Quarters of 1958 (Lederer, Culbertson) 


Bolivia. DL¥F Loan for Bolivian Sugar Mill . 


Brazil. U.S. and Brazil —— New Tariff 
Schedule . 


Canada. President To Join in Ceremonies —— 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


Chile. Letters of Credence (Muller Hess) 


China, Communist. Communist Pressures on Free- 
World Relationships (Murphy) . sare 


Congress, The 

Congressional Documents 
Policy . 

The ~- = Report ‘of the President (Excerpts) 


Designations 


Relating to Foreign 


Department and Foreign Service. 
(Fobes, Puhan, Rice) ‘ 


Economic Affairs 

The Economic Report of the President (Excerpts) 

U.S. and Brazil Negotiate New Tariff Schedule . 

United States Balance of Payments With Latin 
America During the First Three — of 1958 
(Lederer, Culbertson) 


Europe, Anniversary of Declaration of Baltic 
Independence (Dulles) a ga gh ME fo 


France 

Secretary Dulles Exchanges Views With European 
Allies . 

Working Group To Meet Again 1 To Discuss ‘Position 


on Germany . 


Germany 

Communist Pressures on Free-World Relationships 
(Murphy). . 

Secretary Dulles Exchanges Views With European 
Allies . . 

Working Group To Meet Again 1 To Discuss ‘Position 
on Germany . 


Guatemala. $5 Million Loan Authorized for Guate- 
malan Rubber Project ; 


International Organizations and iii. 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings 

Sixth. Session of Ministerial Council of Baghdad 
Pact en _— text of commu- 
nique) ° ‘ ue a eer ee 


Middle East. Sixth Session of Ministerial Council 
of Baghdad Pact (Eisenhower, Henderson, text 
of communique) et aE gC a “ao 


Mutual Security 

Communist Pressures on Free-World Relationships 
(Murphy). . 

DLF Grants Loan in Turkey for New Chemical 
ys. ee nee 

DLF Loan for Bolivian ‘Sugar Mill ; 

DLF Loan to Philippines for Highway Projects J 

$5 Million Loan Authorized for Guatemalan Rubber 
Project 

North Atlantic feesty Seintiibiinn. ies 
Dulies Exchanges Views With European Allies 

Philippines. DLF Loan to ow for — * 
Projects 


Presidential iaieaiaiae 
The Economic Report of the President a 
The Universality of Lincoln’s Ideals . 
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Turkey. DLF Grants Loan in vilaraistcsiekin for New 
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U.S.S.R. 

Anniversary of Declaration of Baltic Independence 
(Dulles) 

Communist Pressures on Free-World ‘Relationships 
(Murphy). . 

President Has No Plans "To Visit ‘Soviet Union 
(Hagerty) . 

Working Group To Meet Again 1 To Discuss ‘Position 
on Germany . x 


United Kingdom 

President To Join in Ceremonies Opening St. Law- 
rence Seaway . 

Secretary Dulles Exchanges Views With European 
Allies. 

Working Group To Meet | Again 1 To Discuss ‘Position 
on Germany . 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 9-15 


21 and 95 and 96 of February 5. 

No. Date Subject 

99 2/9 Dulles: arrival statement. 

100 2/9 DLF loan to Philippines. 

101 2/10 Murphy: Worcester Economic Club. 
*102 2/10 
103 2/10 
7104 2/10 
*105 2/11 


106 2/12 


ica). 
DLF loan in Turkey. 
DLF loan in Jordan. 


ica). 


Brazil. 
DLF loan to Indonesia. 
Educational exchange (Japan). 
U.N. ECAFE delegation (rewrite). 
Chile credentials (rewrite). 
Cultural exchange (Argentina). 


7107 2/12 
*108 2/12 
7109 2/12 
110 2/13 
*111 2/13 
112 2/13 
man problem. 

113 2/14 


2/14 


Baltic Republics. 
*114 
and South Asia). 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Releases issued prior to February 9 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 51 of January 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


TREATIES IN FORCE .. . 


A List of Treaties 
and Other International Agreements 
of the United States 
in Force on January 1, 1959 


This publication is a guide to treaties and other international 
agreements in force between the United States and other countries 
at the beginning of the current year. 

The list includes bilateral treaties and other agreements, ar- 
ranged by country or other political entity, and multilateral treaties 
and other agreements, arranged by subject with names of countries 
which have become parties. Date of signature, date of entry into 
force for the United States, and citations to texts are furnished for 
each agreement. 

Documents affecting international copyright relations of the 
United States are listed in the appendix. 

Information on current treaty actions, supplementing the infor- 
mation contained in 7'reaties in Force, is published weekly in the 
Department of State Bulletin. 

The new edition of 7'reaties in Force (270 pp.) is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1.25 a copy. 
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Please send me copies of Treaties in Force: A List of Treaties and 
ag A International Agreements of the United States in Force on January 
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